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training in the field of merchan- 
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Fundamentals of Selling 


Third Edition 
By R. G. Walters 


The fundamental principles of salesmanship are presented in a fictionlike 
manner with numerous illustrations and examples. The principles apply 
to all types of sales situations, as over-the-counter retail selling, wholesale 
selling, door-to-door selling, and specialized selling, such as in filling 
stations and small concessions. Every effort has been made to have the 
book conform to the social viewpoint, which is now emphasized in business 
education. The student is taught to see that success in selling comes not 
only from the ability to make a sale, but also from giving permanent satis- 
faction to the buyer. 


Each chapter is accompanied by questions on the text, problems for dis- 
cussion, and projects that require original work on the part of the student. 


The workbook provides (a) extra projects for each chapter, (b) special 
business forms for completing problems and projects, (c) instructional 
tests for each chapter in the textbook, and (d) a final examination. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine by commercial teachers and for commercial 
teachers. Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discussion of 
problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the orofession as a whole. In 
view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing Company does not 
necessarily promote or subscribe to the facts and theories in the articles published. 













Thoroughly 
Checked for 
COMPLETENESS 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Third Edition e¢ Crabbe - Slinker 


Every topic and every discussion in GENERAL BUSINESS has been 
thoroughly checked for completeness and for its value in emphasizing 
those general nontechnical values of business information that are 
useful to everyone, regardless of the occupation he may expect to 
enter after leaving school. The giving of information that is narrowly 
vocational has been carefully avoided. The vocabulary was chosen 
with an understanding of the reading difficulties of pupils. It is as 
simple as is consistent with the subjects that are discussed, but vo- 
cabulary building is stressed. 


A conscious aim of the book is to give pupils an understanding of 
how businesses operate and an appreciation of the relationship 
between business and the community. The chapters are designed to 
help pupils understand fundamental economic problems and to 
appreciate the part that business operations play in our modern 
social order. 


The clearness and the logic of presenting the various topics, accom- 
panied by numerous illustrations, make the textbook easy to teach 
and easy for the pupil to understand. 
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Editorial... 


Business Education Today 


Business training occupies such a large place in the role of education that 
it now commands the attention, the consideration, and the respect of all edu- 
cators who are interested in and who are directly responsible for helping to 
shape the lives and the destinies of our boys and girls in school. There never 
was a time when this type of training commanded such high ranking in a 
democratic society as it does today. 


The ever-changing business conditions call for an ever-expanding program 
in business education. Last September, Dr. John W. Studebaker, Commissioner 
of Education of the Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C., changed 
the name of the Commercial Education Service to the Business Education 
Service. Dr. Studebaker, in his circular letter No. 2100, explains the reasons for 
this forward step in education by stating: ‘“This change in name has been made 
as a result of the enlarged activities of this Service in administering the program 
of distributive education under the George-Deen Act. Business education is an 
inclusive title. It includes not only such courses as secretarial science, account- 
ing, business law, business management, general business, consumer business 
education, and business economics, but also retailing, merchandising, sales- 
manship, and other distributive subjects.”’ 


When the 41,000 business teachers of this country organize with a full-time 
executive secretary with headquarters at Washington, D. C., then, and not until 
then, will business education be able to accomplish the goals which are now only 
possibilities. ‘‘In union there is strength,’’ and we need an organization com- 
posed of men and women with unselfish foresight and educational leadership. 
Such an organization could be a real power in the field of business education. I 
voice the opinion of thousands of business teachers when I say that this is es- 
sential for the welfare of our profession. 


Education in a democracy is not always measured by the number of di- 
plomas, medals, and degrees conferred upon a student. Education does not end 
with school—it is then that education begins, and it continues through life. 
John Burroughs, the great naturalist, once said: ‘‘We may be graduated from 
many schools and yet not be educated. On the other hand, we may not be a 
graduate of any school and still be educated.’’ Then he drove the wedge a little 
further by saying that we are educated if we know how to do something worth 
while in this world, and if we know how to choose between what is worth while 
and what is not worth while, both in our work and in our recreation. 


After all, the real aim in education is the preparation for complete living— 
to make life more beautiful. Whether we are students of literature, art, music, 
physical education, or business subjects, the aim should be the enrichment of 
life. This is the thought I hope to leave with you as we face our work anew with 
a determination to make a larger contribution to life’s finest business and 
greatest art—the developing and the strengthening of humai:: character. 


President, Tri-State Commercial Education 

Association; Director of Commercial Educa- 

tion and Handwriting, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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The Place of Commercial Education in the 


by 
Elmer C. Wilbur 


Central High School 
Providence, Rhode Island 





Tue change in the economic life of 
our country during the past five or more 
years, particularly as it has affected employ- 
ment in the commercial and in the secre- 
tarial fields, seems to make it advisable for 
us to review again the place and the aims of 
commercial education. 

In the eyes of many, the old measuring 
rod of “Success in terms of placement” no 
longer justifies intensive work in the voca- 
tional field. To me, it is a fallacy to assume 
that our present program of vocational 
training is unjustifiable because vocational 
openings have not been available for all 
graduates. The assumption is that if a stu- 
dent takes a secretarial or a bookkeeping 
course in high school and fails to get a posi- 
tion, the training he has received is of little 
or no value. This is far from the truth. If 
they are taught with the same degree of 
efficiency, the subjects taught in commercial 
courses have as much cultural value as many 
of the classical subjects. 

Frequently, I hear students say that they 
have learned more about English in their 
shorthand classes than in their English 
classes. This, of course, is true only if the 
teaching of shorthand has been superior to 
the teaching of English. 

If we applied the success-in-terms-of- 
placement principle to the traditional high 
school subjects, the ratio for continuing the 
subject in school would still be very much 
in favor of the commercial subjects. 

How many students become historians 
from studying history, or how many become 
short story writers on the basis of their high 
school compositions? This acid test of 
success-in-terms-of-placement was applied 
only to commercial subjects, and many of 
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Secondary Schools 


Head of Commercial Department 


Mr. Wilbur points a warning finger at teachers who are eager to 
destroy vocational values just because of a lack of employment 


opportunities. 


the leading commercial educators accepted 
this as the criterion. These educators soon 
became panic-stricken and wanted to throw 
overboard most of what constitutes present- 
day business education. Other educators 
thought that they would have to find some 
other reason or excuse for the existence of a 
commercial department; others attempted 
to confuse and to diffuse objectives. 

Since 1934, new names and aims for com- 
mercial work have been showered upon us. 
The devocationalizing of the bookkeeping 
course, the socializing of commercial law, 
and the typewriting for personal use are a 
few examples. 

In the attempt to conform business edu- 
cation to the new nomenclature, great con- 
fusion of thought and an array of honest 
conflicting opinions have resulted. Skills, 
and background business content, have been 
vying for first consideration. Each one of these 
conflicting viewpoints is worthy of debate. 

The cultural value of commercial subjects 
was stressed in preference to vocational 
value, and some leaders in commercial edu- 
cation went so far as to say that business 
was a social institution. 

I cannot support these leaders in com- 
mercial education, who, when they were 
asked to justify the commercial subjects 
and the way in which they were being pre- 
sented, tried to find new names or tried to 
play “ostrich.” 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy did not close its doors or change the 
name or content of its courses. It continued 
to develop engineers, and the graduates 
during depression years have not condemned 
the Institution because they did not find 
immediate employment. 
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I cannot agree with those who claim that 
business is a social institution. The home is 
a social institution; the school is a social 
institution; the church is a social institution. 
Business, however, is organized primarily for 
profit. The liquor traffic is big business, but 
I fail to see it as a social institution. Adver- 
tising is big business, and in many of our 
leading magazines we find pretty pictures 
portraying partial truths. I fail to see in 
these advertisements the means of develop- 
ing a higher social order. 

In the mart, where goods and services of 
worth-while values are proffered to the con- 
sumer, the underlying principle is profit. 
The motto of the Rotarians, “He profits 
most who serves best,” equally emphasizes 
profit and service, and the emphasis is 
placed on service as a means to profit, not 
on profit as a means to service. 

Now, for those leaders who stress cul- 
tural values at the expense of vocational 
values, or for those who try to diffuse the 
objectives and teach a little of everything, 
the usual result is neither expertness of skill 
nor cultural development. The objective of 
these leaders is confused and lacks definite- 
ness of purpose. The national anthem of 
this group is ““Where Do We Go From Here?” 
To me, this two-fold objective is synony- 
mous with a culinary term, welsh rarebit, 
which is neither welsh nor rarebit, but just 
stewed cheese. 

It is fallacious reasoning to believe that 
vocational commercial subjects are vitally 
important to all boys and girls, regardless of 
their aptitudes, interest, ability, or voca- 
tional objectives. The vocational subjects 
should be limited to those students who are 
potentially trainable and who possess cer- 
tain aptitudes and the alertness of mind 
that will aid them in becoming proficient in 
business practice. 

Before we can proceed with the building 
of a commercial curriculum, there are certain 
preliminary considerations that should be 
set forth. First, we must be consistent with 
the aims of secondary education. The 
social, economic, and civic aims of commer- 
cial education are, to me, the common aims 
of all secondary education. It is my pro- 
found belief that the objective of public 
school education should be preparation for 
good citizenship. This preparation should 
emphasize the well-rounded development of 
character, mental ability, bodily health and 
strength, and it should seek to obtain worth- 
while accomplishment in all these things to 
the limit of the individual. I believe this 
philosophy of education affords the chief 
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hope for real progress and welfare of the 
human race. 

A subject does not cease to be cultural 
because it happens to be useful. I stand 
with that school of philosophers which at- 
tempts to prove its theory from acceptable 
practice and effective result, and that holds 
tenaciously to that old Greek principle so 
ably practiced by Socrates of “not too 
much;” that is, circumscribe your circle of 
endeavor but be intensive within it. This 
group requires the well-rounded develop- 
ment of character, mind, and body, and it 
seeks to attain, as nearly as possible, that 
balance of human attributes and powers 
that gave this country the men who have 
had a vital part in making America. Well- 
rounded development recognizes that it is 
just as important to provide for one part of 
the twenty-four hours as for another part. 
Every person has but one life to live, and 
he is entitled to the best of what he is cap- 
able of earning. No course of study is ideal 
unless it educates the whole child to the 
limit of his ability and unless it is consistent 
with the time spent in study. 


There is no inherent conflict between 
systematic service to society and personal 
development to the limit of one’s capacity. 

There are certain factors, such as the 
length of the school day, the number of 
class periods, the state requirements, and 
the number of home prepared subjects that 
should be given a careful consideration when 
one is attempting to build a curriculum to 
fit into a comprehensive high school organi- 
zation. There are four types of commercial 
curricula in existence today: 


1. FREE ELECTIVES BASED ON A HIGHLY PER- 
FECTED GUIDANCE SETUP. ‘The advocates of 
this plan contend that, with the assistance 
of a vocational counselor, the student se- 
lects a type of work for which he is best 
fitted. ‘ 

All subjects, except state-imposed sub- 
jects, are offered as free electives. The 
opportunity for election is so comprehensive 
that students often fail to select correlated 
courses of study. Frequently, this mistake 
is not brought to light until the students 
are so far advanced in their school work that 
it would be unwise to effect a change. 

The chief objection to this type of cur- 
riculum for commercial students is that 
election in certain vocational courses must 
be made early in the school experience of 
the student. Distinction should be made 
between commercial subjects which are skill 
subjects and commercial subjects which are 
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informative subjects. Another objection is 
the difficulty of obtaining properly trained 
counselors. 


2. STATE REQUIREMENTS WITH DIFFERENTI- 
ATED COMMERCIAL CURRICULA. This plan pre- 
pares for specialization in business vocations. 
It is sometimes known as the two- or three- 
way commercial curriculum. Some examples 
of the plan are bookkeeping, secretarial 
training, and office practice. 

This type of program does not allow so 
free an election of subject matter. The ad- 
vocates of this program argue that the 
matter of what subjects best fit a student for 
the vocation selected should be left to the 
curriculum makers. The plan states the 
subject sequences and usually attempts to 
include so many specialized subjects that it 
consumes practically the entire class time. 
Let me state here that the commercial de- 
partment should not control more than an 
average of two-fifths of the students’ time 
spent in high school. Then, the students 
will be at the most only two-fifths to blame 
for failure, and that is less than half. 


The chief objection to this type of cur- 
riculum is that it denies those students who 
pursue it an opportunity to enjoy work in 
the field of academic and art courses. No 
scheme of education is well planned which 
entirely ignores cultural interests. 


3. STATE REQUIREMENTS WITH CONSTANT AND 
VARIABLE SsuBJECTS. A constant is a subject 
required of all students regardless of what 
curriculum they are following. Examples of 
constant subjects are English, physical 
training, American history. A variable is a 
subject required of all students following a 
certain curriculum, but not required of all 
students in the school. Examples of variable 
subjects are shorthand for secretarial stu- 
dents, and language for students preparing 
for college. 

In this type of organization, state require- 
ments are provided for under constant sub- 
jects. The variable subjects are chosen in 
the course which the student desires to pur- 
sue; namely, academic, general culture, or 
differentiated commercial. This type of 
setup usually provides for two required 
majors which would be the same as the 
constant subjects; two elective majors 
which would be the same as the variable 
subjects; and one minor elective which per- 
mits the student to pursue a study outside 
of the required elective majors. 

The advantage in this type of organiza- 
tion is that it gives a balanced program of 
cultural and correlated vocational subjects, 
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and it allows for election through the course 
for special talent, such as music and art. 


4. SPECIALIZATION DELAYED UNTIL THE SENIOR 
YEAR. This type of program assumes that 
the state requirements and the cultural and 
art subjects have been pursued during the 
previous two years of the senior high school. 
It assumes that the election of the commer- 
cial subjects is for vocational purposes. The 
work on this level would be highly intensive 
and would follow the differentiated com- 
mercial curriculum with regard to speciali- 
zation. Subjects of a nonvocational content 
in the commercial field would not be taught 
in this grouping. 

The advantage of this type of organiza- 
tion is that it allows for intensive practice 
in skilled subjects without the necessary 
reviews incident to school vacations. The 
specialization is limited to one year of high 
school work and, should the student find 
later in life that opportunity for further 
study is present, only one year of prepara- 
tory work would be required to qualify in 
the cultural or the college courses. 


The disadvantages of this system would 
perhaps result from the administration’s 
using the commercial course on the twelfth- 
year level for students who are not qualified 
for the work. 


CONTENT OF COMMERCIAL couRsEs. The 
line of demarcation between purely voca- 
tional subjects and subjects of a background 
business content should be clarified. It is 
obviously saner to organize new subjects to 
meet new needs than to emasculate estab- 
lished procedure. 

The real problem of the commercial de- 
partment is the adequate training of a 
highly selected group of students in voca- 
tional courses. We must accept this respon- 
sibility if we are given students who are 
potentially trainable. We must train them 
above the threshold of necessary proficiency 
so that in their beginning jobs they will 
meet the demands made by modern busi- 
ness. In a highly selected group of students, 
it is possible to train to a proficiency that is 
not possible in mixed groups. 

Consideration should be given to the 
preparation for jobs for which workers are 
in demand. Work procedures change rapidly; 
therefore, periodic job analysis should be 
the basic consideration for the construction 
of a vocational curriculum. 

Students should be encouraged to prepare 
for the job for which they are best suited. 
The way in which training is going to be 
used stipulates the way in which it should 
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be given. The objective of each type of 
training should be clearly understood and 
the teaching techniques should be put into 
operation to accomplish the desired end. 
Highly skilled work needs intensive drill. 


Courses in the commercial curriculum 
that need intensive drill are stenography 
and calculating machine operation. These 
courses are the superstructure built on a 
well-laid foundation of previous high school 
experience. 

It seems to me that there has been enough 
experimentation with the matrials of in- 
struction and enough discussion of the phi- 
losophy of education to determine, with a 
reasonable certainty, what information, 
skills, attitudes, ideals, and specific aims 
every prospective citizen should have. If we 
could persuade the rank and file of our edu- 
cational experts and administrators to drop 
their quest after the novel and to become as 
zealous for the stabilization of the curricu- 
lum, the outcome would be a forward step 
in education. 

How, then, can we build a curriculum in 
commercial education that is suitable to the 
different needs and to the different abilities? 
This great difference in the abilities of stu- 
dents does not make it more difficult to 
build a curriculum, but it makes it easier. 
Because the students differ so much in 
character, they are a challenge to instructors 
and they offer a real field for service. The 
program of study should be consistent with 
their ability. 

For the benefit of classification, we may 
loosely classify high school students into 
three groups: college level, general culture, 
and foundation education. Prerequisites, 
which are sufficiently high, should be estab- 
lished for definite vocational courses in order 
to eliminate all students who would not be 
successful in doing this work. These stu- 
dents should be as carefully selected and as 
carefully guided as those who are enrolled 
for the college curriculum. 


GRADE PLACEMENT. ‘There is a definite 
tendency to move the strictly vocational 
courses into the eleventh- and twelfth-grade 
levels. The need for juvenile workers in 
business is diminishing and the compulsory 
school age level is gradually increasing. 
Therefore, there is no need for specialization 
to meet the needs of “drop out” students 
before the end of the full high school course. 


The first and second years in the senior 
high school are none too many to devote to 


foundational education, and after high- 
school graduation is early enough in life to 
seek employment. In fact, this degree of 
maturity and development is practically a 
prerequisite for most vocations for which 
training must be given. However, just the 
advancing of our vocational subjects up- 
ward in the eleventh and the twelfth years 
will not, in itself, assure commercial teach- 
ers that the kind of students who can do 
the work with profit will be selected. Do not 
overstate the benefit of vocational training 
in high school. It is but a toe-hold in so- 
ciety. 

It is impossible to prepare students for 
their entire vocational career. In fact, it is 
difficult to predict the life career of any 
individual. It takes more than the general 
run of intelligence possessed by classroom 
teachers and administrators to know what 
best fits a person for life, what of the present 
heritage should be discarded, and what 
should be handed on to posterity. 

It is obviously impossible in three years 
of senior high school work to impart ade- 
quate training for a life career. Students in 
their adolescent period have had no oppor- 
tunity to temper their enthusiasm for a 
particular choice of work through practical 
application. 

This has been rather a long introduction 
to my subject, “The Place of Commercial 
Education in the Secondary Schools,” but 
the place cannot be truly conceived unless 
we are clear about the content and the 
technique. 

For the junior high school, a general 
statement may suffice for all commercial 
work. The content of the course should be 
of the consumer-economic type—informa- 
tive subjects, not skill subjects. 

For the senior high school level, we have 
two distinct types of subject matter. Our 
first job is to recognize the essential differ- 
ences between the preparation for a voca- 
tion and general business education. 

The first type is that which deals with 
production. Definitely vocational courses 
are primarily concerned with production. 

The second type is that which deals with 
consumption or that type of education which 
is definitely informative and which educates 
the consumer. This subject matter will 
meet the needs of the students on the lower 
intellectual levels, or, to use Dr. Butter- 
field’s words, “the submerged 50 per cent.””! 
The need for greater attention to economic 
education is obvious, and such education 


1Dr. Ernest W. Butterfield, commissioner of education, State of Connecticut, from a lecture to the supervisory staff of the 


Providence Public Schools, Providence, Rhode Island, in 1935. 
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should not be sugar-coated, nor should the 
attempt be made to include vocational 
motivation. I believe that there should be 
sound economic education running through 
the high school program for all students, 
and that the responsibility for the effective 
carrying out of this program is shared 
equally with social science teachers. To 
overcome the confusion as to the responsi- 
bility of properly presenting economic edu- 
cation, the following plan is set forth as the 
line of demarcation in the field of social- 
economic theory as it affects the social 
studies department and the commercial 
department. 

The economic subject matter taught in 
the social studies department should consist 
of the principles of economics; the applica- 
tion of these principles to one’s daily activi- 
ties, both in school and outside the school 
building; the complexity, volume, and eco- 
nomic significance of our industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial systems; major eco- 
nomic problems of our times; the economic 
phase of governmental activities. 

The economic subject matter taught in 
the commercial department should consist 
of the principles of economics as an integral 
part of business institutions and practices; 
the application of these principles to indi- 
vidual preparation for participation in in- 
dustrial and economic activities; the tools 
which will help to combat want, ignorance, 
and thriftlessness; the developing in the 
individual, by utilitarian principles, under- 
standing of economic principles as they 
relate to business and a desire to achieve in 
this field with a recognition of social respon- 
sibility. 

Subjects in this category for business edu- 
cation are: economic geography, commer- 
cial law, salesmanship, business organization 
and management, insurance, investments, 
credit, and accounting. 

Some of the various social-business sub- 
jects, as they are usually taught today, treat 
each subject as if it were a distinct and a 
separate unit, with little or no connection 
with a background of economic history. 
This practice is wrong. 

The aim of the combined efforts of the 
departments is to develop a sequence and a 
continuity as it is related to present-day 
economic problems. It is not enough merely 
to consider the past and to come only to the 
present. We should not leave our students 
with a feeling of having arrived. It is rather 
our responsibility to leave the students with 


a feeling that organized business is on its 
way from a point in the past to another 
point in the future. 

In an article I wrote for THe BaLancre 
Sueet of February, 1935,? I made this state- 
ment: “The right social purpose is more 
important than occupational skill.” That 
statement was made with the students on 
the lower levels of mentality definitely in 
mind. 

The main objective in consumers’ educa- 
tion is to aid in the development of a public 
consciousness that has the right apprecia- 
tion of values. The accomplishment of this 
aim is impossible unless we have an appre- 
ciation of people and of property. We need 
to have an understanding of people to recog- 
nize the value of human ingenuity. We 
need to understand property to be intelligent 
in the acquisition and the consumption of 
economic goods. 

An individual’s worth to society is his 
production, minus his consumption: what he 
creates or earns by brain or brawn less what 
he consumes or destroys in order to subsist 
equals what he is worth. Let us educate for 
philanthropy, and not develop parasites. 

Teach the student that he is in competi- 
tion with everyone who can do the work he 
does either better or cheaper. This compe- 
tition should inspire the student to be satis- 
fied with nothing less than his best. What 
better contribution to society could we make 
than to develop in our classes students who 
are cognizant of their environment? 

Consumer education should teach the 
student that the way in which he gains his 
material livelihood governs his social and 
economic standing. His contributions to 
society rest with his own ingenuity. The 
student either contributes to society, or he 
becomes a parasite on society, according to 
his innate abilities, plus acquired training 
and opportunity. The student should desire 
a job—not relief. 

Consumer education, with the right social 
purpose, is more important than occupa- 
tional skill. It is of infinitely more value 
than the mere fitness for a job. Consumer 
education is not limited to a few business 
subjects, but it embraces cultural, moral, 
and spiritual attributes; its worth is meas- 
ured by the plumb line of the long-term 
appreciation of human values and human 
motives. Its field is the field of appreciation 
of worthy consumption. 

I have tried to show that the commercial 

(Concluded on page 422) 


*Elmer C. Wilbur. “The Right Social Purpose is More Important than Occupational Skill,” Taz Batance Seer (Cincinnati: 


South-Western Publishing Co., 
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The Status of Commercial Education in the Public 
Senior High Schools of Milwaukee 


W. H. Jordan 
West Division High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ComMMERCIAL education is by no 
means a new part of our educational pro- 
gram, although it did not receive much at- 
tention by public schools until about 1880 
to 1890. Barnhart cites records which in- 
dicate that in 1635, Plymouth Colony en- 
gaged a Mr. Morton “to teach children to 
read, write, and cast accounts.””! 


INTRODUCTION BY POPULAR DEMAND. In 
Milwaukee, as in most cities of the country, 
commercial education was introduced into 
the public schools because of popular de- 
mand by the citizens. Bookkeeping was the 
first commercial subject to appear in the 
Milwaukee public school curriculum. It 
appeared about 1871 as a fourth-year elec- 
tive study in the “General Department.” 


BEGINNING OF MODERN COMPREHENSIVE HIGH 
scHooL. Commercial educators may right- 
fully claim credit for bringing about the be- 
ginning of the modern comprehensive high 
school, because the first concessions of the 
early academic schools were grudgingly 
made to commercial education. 

Most of the training for business during 
the early history of this country was given 
by the apprenticeship system. Johnson, in 
an article on “Commercial Education” in 
Monroe’s A Cyclopedia of Education, said: 
“The beginning of commercial education in 
the United States was characteristically 
American. It was a growth, not an institu- 
tion—a growth of private enterprise in re- 
sponse to public need. It was spontaneous 
and several early forms were almost simul- 
taneous. All were in answer to definitely 
voiced demands. . . Boys who looked for- 
ward to business careers left school early and 
entered stores and offices, where they served 
apprenticeships of greater or less duration. 
Here they learned such bookkeeping and 
business methods as were then in vogue.” 

Naturally, when commercial education 
was introduced into the public schools, the 


teachers were drawn from the field of busi- 
ness. There were no institutions for training 
commercial teachers. Many of these teachers 
were not especially well trained, from an 
academic point of view, and for that reason, 
they existed under a cloud of inferiority in 
the esteem of the academic teachers. Be- 
cause of this feeling, commercial educators 
have too often attempted to establish their 
courses as being of an academic nature and 
they have tried to emphasize this likeness, 
rather than to line up with vocational edu- 
cation. Undoubtedly, commercial work is of 
a different nature than shop work, but we 
need not liken our subjects to those of other 
fields to justify them. The commercial de- 
partment has a definite and an important 
place in the high school curriculum. 


POPULARITY OF COMMERCIAL COURSES. 
Commercial courses have long been the 
most popular courses in the curriculum, if 
we may judge from numbers enrolled. In 
Milwaukee, the enrollment exceeds even that 
of the English department. The following 
table, to be found in the 1932 Report of 
Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin (figures for Milwaukee revised in 
1938), compares the percentages of student 
enrollments in the different departments of 
the Milwaukee high schools, in the high 
schools of the state of Wisconsin, and in 
the high schools of the North Central Asso- 
ciation. ‘These figures represent the per- 
centage which the number of enrollments in 


the department is of the total number of 
students in school. 


VALUE OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION TO HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUATES. That Milwaukee high 
school students profit by their commercial 
training seems to be attested to by the find- 
ings of a study of graduates of the North 
Division High School, Milwaukee. The 
study was conducted by F. W. Werner, 
principal of the school. He found that of 713 


1E. W. Barnhart, “Early Beginnings of Commercial Education,” Vocational Education Magazine (Peoria, Illinois: Manua 
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The number of commercial course enrollments amounted to 106.4 per cent of the number of students enrolled 
in the Milwaukee schools in 1932, and 94.5 per cent of the number enrolled in 1938. 


graduates, including 367 girls and 346 boys, 
182 are engaged in business and clerical pur- 
suits. ‘These numbers represent graduates 
from all courses and show that approxi- 


mately 25 per cent of all graduates enter, 


commercial lines of employment.’ 


In speaking of early commercial education 


and its objectives, Graham says: “Early 
business training was designed almost en- 
tirely for ‘young gentlemen.’ While women 
have entered business in great numbers since 
colonial times, they do not now outnumber 
men; and yet, the pendulum has swung to 
the other extreme with the result that busi- 
ness education today meets the needs of 
girls rather than of boys, if comparative 
numbers enrolled are used as a basis for 
judgment. Study and research are necessary 
that business education may again be 
adapted to the needs of ‘young gentle- 
men.” ””4 

The predominance of girls in commercial 
courses is illustrated by the fact that the 
students in the classes of 105 Milwaukee 
public senior high school commercial teach- 
ers are made up of 3,857 boys and 10,254 
girls. The ratio of girls to boys is about 
22% to 1. 


EXPANSION AND UP-GRADING OF BUSINESS 
TRAINING. In about 1900, there began to 
come about a realization of the importance 
of business education and the consequent 
desirability of providing better training for 
teachers of business subjects. The greatest 
strides in advancement of commercial 
teacher-training, however, have been made 


“Our Academic High Schools,” 


since about 1920. The questionnaires re- 
ceived in 1931 by the Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., from 15,000 business 
teachers showed that these teachers had a 
median of a little more than four years of 
college education. More than two-thirds 
of the teachers reported academic degrees.* 

It is quite probable that this is not a rep- 
resentative median for all commercial teach- 
ers, because less than half of the teachers 
reported. It is probably true that a larger 
proportion of teachers with superior prepara- 
tion answered the questionnaire than those 
teachers with lesser training. 

For the state of Wisconsin, Harlan J. 
Randall found that in 1931, 46 per cent of 
the commercial teachers included in his 
state-wide investigation had four years or 
more of training.* 


MILWAUKEE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL COMMER- 
CIAL TEACHERS. ‘The research study from 
which the following statistical results were 
derived was limited to Milwaukee senior 
high schools and it included questionnaire 
returns from over 78 per cent of these teach- 
ers. 


TRAINING. In regard to the amount of 
training, the questionnaire showed that 891% 
per cent of the teachers have Bachelor de- 
grees, 15 per.cent have Master’s degrees, 2 
per cent have Certified Public Accountant 
certificates, and 1014 per cent have no de- 
gree whatever. Only 5,3, per cent of the men 
are without a degree, while 16,5 per cent of 
the women have no degrees. Since this study 
was completed, at least one more man 


Report of Superintendent of Schools (Milwaukee: Board of Education, June, 1932), pp. 63-64. 
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teacher has passed the Wisconsin C. P. A. 
examination. 

The most commonly held degree is the 
degree of Bachelor of Education. It is held 
by one-third of the women and by one-third 
of the men included in this study. The most 
commonly held Master’s degree is the degree 
of Master of Arts. It is held by 14 per cent 
of the men and by 424 per cent of the women 
included in this study. 

These Milwaukee teachers show a credit- 
able amount of education credits earned. 
The North Central Association of Collegiate 
and Secondary Schools requires that each 
high school teacher be able to show at least 
sixteen credit hours earned in education. 
A tabulation of the education credits of 
these teachers showed a median of 27.5 
hours for the men and 28 hours for the 
women. 


sex. The teachers are quite evenly divided 
as to men and women. Of all the commercial 
teachers in the public senior high schools of 
Milwaukee (including also those who did 
not return the questionnaire), 46,3, were 
men. 

MARITAL STaTus. Seventy and eighteen- 
hundredths of the men who co-operated in 
the study were married. Six and one-fourth 
per cent of the women were married. Mil- 
waukee tenure for teachers provides that 
women teachers, after they have been per- 
manently appointed, may marry without 
loss of position. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. ‘The 
often-heard criticism that commercial teach- 
ers lack practical experience in the applica- 
tion of what they teach does not seem to be 
wholly justified. This is particularly true as 
it relates to Milwaukee teachers. Of the 
teachers reporting, 84,2; per cent of the men 
and 72, per cent of the women have had 
some worth-while experience in business. 





Bookkeeping and accounting experience is 
by far the most common type among the 
men, while stenographic positions are, to an 
equal degree, most common among the 
women. ‘The duration of this experience 
ranges from a month to ten years. The 
fields of experience correlate closely with 
the nature of the subjects taught. 


TEACHING EXPERIENCE. The mean number 
of years of teaching experience for the men 
is twelve and three-tenths, of which ten and 
five-tenths years have been spent in teach- 
ing commercial subjects. For the women, 
the mean number of years of experience in 
teaching is fourteen and eight-tenths, of 
which eleven and eight-tenths years have 
been spent in teaching commercial subjects. 

TEACHER LOAD. ‘The smallest number of 
pupils taught by one teacher was reported 
to be 16. This particular teacher taught 
but one class. The largest number of pupils 
taught in one class was 235. The median 
was 150 pupils. 

The median and most common number of 
classes taught a day is five. Of these classes, 
the median number of different subjects 
taught is one and one-half for men and one 
and twelve-twenty-fifths for women. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS TAUGHT. The 
following table shows the distribution of 
subjects taught by 105 Milwaukee public 
senior high school commercial teachers, 
classified as to number and per cent of boys 
and girls enrolled. 

saLaRigs. The salaries of the teachers in 
this study are a little higher for the men 
than for the women. The median salary of 
the 57 men teachers is $2,448.25, while the 
median salary for the 48 women teachers is 
$2,313.83. The median salary at which 
these teachers began their teaching careers 
is $1,380.09 for the men and $1,077.39 for 
the women. 
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The Work Sheet—Is It Necessary ? 


by 


Paul W. Cutshall 
Hughes High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


For several years there have been 
some rather startling changes in methods of 
teaching various phases of bookkeeping. 
Behind most of these changes is the thought 
that it is often possible to teach what is 
necessary much better and in considerably 
less time, by the use of improved methods. 
This article proposes a new method of doing 
what has been long considered a hard teach- 
ing task, in a much easier manner without 
omitting any of the essentials. 

Most teachers dread to teach work that is 
required at the close of the fiscal period. 
There are so many different things to be 
done at that time that the pupil often be- 
comes confused as to what the subject 
matter is all about. For a number of years 
one of the much used devices, known as a 
Work Sheet or Working Sheet, has been 
considered indispensable as an aid in per- 
forming most of the work required at the 
close of the fiscal period. In fact, there are 
probably many teachers who consider it 
even impossible to prepare financial state- 
ments without a Work Sheet. Even when 
these teachers feel it is possible, they do not 
think any other method is nearly so satis- 
factory, although they are aware that it 
involves a great amount of work. If, then, 
it is possible to accomplish the same results 
in as satisfactory a manner, but with less 
work, it is surely worth while to consider a 
new method. 


It should be clear to the reader that I do 
not propose to eliminate the use of the 
Work Sheet. This is a device which is much 
used in actual business by practicing ac- 
countants and, as long as this is true, the 
Work Sheet should be taught in our book- 
keeping classes. However, we have wit- 
nessed, and will continue to witness, im- 
provements in materials and in methods. I 
present, therefore, a different method of 
accomplishing the same results which are 
now achieved by means of the Work Sheet. 
Whether this method is an improvement 
is a matter for each one to decide for him- 
self. I repeat, continue to teach the Work 
Sheet and then, if time permits and if you 
believe this new method is practical, teach 
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it simply as another method of accomplish- 
ing the same results. If the pupil is then em- 
ployed where the Work Sheet is required, 
he will be prepared to use it; if there is no 
such requirement, the pupil may find my 
method a timesaver. 

An examination of several of the recent 
bookkeeping textbooks reveals the fact that 
most of the authors are in approximate 
agreement as to why the Work Sheet is 
taught. The ultimate reason for its use 
seems to be to determine the profit or the 
loss for a certain period, and then to prove 
its accuracy before the financial statements 
are prepared. In order to determine what 
the amount is, the adjusted account balances 
must be distributed in such a way that the 
balances to be used on the Balance Sheet 
will be separate from those to be used on 
the Profit and Loss Statement. This separa- 
tion is an aid when preparing financial state- 
ments. 

Any teacher who has had experience in 
the teaching of the Work Sheet has surely 
been aware of certain difficulties and duplica- 
tions in work which are present when this 
device is used. Even before a Work Sheet 
can be started, it is considered essential by 
the majority of our textbook writers that 
the pupil have a correct Trial Balance before 
writing it in on the Work Sheet. This is only 
the start of a series of duplications. 


When the adjustments are entered in 
their respective places, many unsatisfactory 
situations develop. There may be several 
amounts that must be entered to the debit 
or the credit of the same account, thus 
resulting in a crowded condition where space 
is already limited. If separate special ac- 
counts are set up to avoid this crowding, 
these additional accounts are often placed 
at the end of the report where expenses, in- 
comes, assets, and liabilities are incon- 
siderately mixed together for use when 
statements are prepared. Not only that, but 
these added accounts may possibly be on 
the second or even on the third page of the 
report and will be far removed from the 
accounts to which they are closely related. 
This method presents an awkward situation 
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when the pupil is ready to prepare financial 
statements. It frequently results either in 
the omission of amounts, which are not 
noticed until the statements are completed, 
or in the insertion of accounts at impossible 
locations on the statements. If, by some 
good fortune, the pupil can view the situa- 
tion far enough in advance to anticipate all 
the new accounts which will be required as 
a result of the adjustments, and can make 
advanced provision for them when the Trial 
Balance is first entered on the Work Sheet, 
then the difficulty mentioned above will be 
greatly relieved. But isn’t this expecting a 
little too much from our amateur book- 
keepers? Remember, in actual work on the 
job, there will not be a printed list of adjust- 
ments nor a teacher’s key to which reference 
may be made when the bookkeeper is in 
doubt. 

On the Work Sheet, the parts of an entry 
for any single adjustment are usually far 
apart. In fact, they are often on separate 
pages. The very fact that key numbers are 
used to show which amounts are parts of 
the same entry is an admission of the weak- 
ness that exists. Furthermore, there is no 
possible opportunity for an explanation of 
the adjustments on the Work Sheet. As a 
result, all the reasoning which the pupil 
does about why any adjustment was made, 
or why it was made at all, must be obtained 
from other sources. Again, isn’t it expecting 
too much to ask an inexperienced book- 
keeping pupil to understand adjustments 
when we provide him with a device that 
separates the debits from the credits and 
does no explaining? Of course, a few of our 
textbook authors advocate that the pupil 
make the adjusting entries in the journal 
first and then transfer the amounts to their 
proper positions on the Work Sheet. But, 
most of the authors do not follow this plan. 
They prefer to have the pupil make his ad- 
justing entries in the journal from the in- 
formation previously entered on the Work 
Sheet. Both methods, however, require 
duplication. 

The adjustments for the old and the new 
merchandise inventory have, for years, been 
a constant source of difficulty and confusion. 
Especially is this true as these inventories 
affect the Purchases account. When both 
the old and the new merchandise inventories 
are recorded as adjustments to Purchases, 
the resulting balance of the account is not 
usable on any financial statement. In fact, 
it is even a difficult figure that almost defies 
intelligent labeling. If the balance is ignored 
and debit and credit footings are used in- 
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stead, the situation is improved, but still it 
is not always clear to the pupils. An analysis 
of the situation brings us to the conclusion 
that the entry to adjust the old inventory 
is in reality a closing entry anyway. Also, 
that the adjustment for the new inventory 
is not essential at this point and it should, 
because of the awkward situation it creates, 
be deferred until later. In fact, it is not 
necessary to record either the old or the new 
inventory until the closing entries are made. 
How this may be done is explained later in 
the article. 

Even after the adjustments have all been 
entered on the Work Sheet and the columns 
have been added and the totals are found to 
agree, of what is the pupil certain? Only 
that the principle of equal debits and credits 
has not been violated. There is no absolute 
proof that all necessary adjustments have 
been recorded, nor that the proper accounts 
have been used in every case, nor even that 
the correct amounts have been set down. 
These facts are mentioned because some 
writers would lead us to believe that the 
Work Sheet is a panacea for all troubles in- 
herent in the work of making adjustments. 
Personally, I do not know of any suc 
remedy. 

If the adjusted trial balance columns are 
used on the Work Sheet, the equality of 
those debits and credits is not valid proof 
of a similar condition in the ledger. Yet, it 
is even more important for the ledger to be 
in balance than for the Work Sheet to be 
in balance, because the ledger is the perma- 
nent record of the business, while the Work 
Sheet is only a temporary tool of the book- 
keeper. The only way, therefore, to be cer- 
tain the ledger is in balance after the ad- 
justments have been recorded, is to test it. 
This may be done either by means of a trial 
balance, prepared without reference to the 
Work Sheet figures, or by a comparison of 
the account balances in the ledger with those 
on the Work Sheet. Either method neces- 
sitates doing the same work twice. 

Neither is the Work Sheet an easy device 
to teach by means of blackboard work be- 
cause of its size, both in width and in length. 
Most writers advocate its use principally in 
those cases where the number of accounts is 
rather large and adjustments are numerous. 
For a teacher to resort to the use of the 
blackboard for demonstration, under these 
conditions, is a courageous act and one which 
will require plenty of work before it is com- 
pleted. Yet, it will surely be agreed that a 
blackboard demonstration, which is accom- 
panied by an intelligent class and teacher 
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participation, will produce superior out- 
comes, both in quantity and in quality, to 
those produced by reference to a textbook 
illustration alone. 

Not only is the size of the diagram a 
handicap, but time is also an obstacle to its 
use. In order to do all the work required for 
the completion of the diagram, several daily 
recitations will have to be used. Certainly, 
no one would desire to reproduce a new form 
each day, but this might often be necessary 
unless the teacher has his own room all the 
time and has no conflicting needs for the 
use of the board. Many teachers must ar- 
range to share the board space during the 
day with other teachers and a “Please do 
not erase” sign may not be taken too kindly. 

Even after the pupil has completed his 
Work Sheet, there remains more to be done 
than some of our writers would lead us to 
believe. The impression is all to frequently 
left that if the pupil finishes his Work Sheet, 
then the preparation of the financial state- 
ments is practically a matter of copy work. 
But can this be so when we find minus 
proprietorship items listed as Assets, minus 
assets listed under Liabilities and Proprietor- 
ship, minus incomes listed under Costs and 
Expenses, and minus costs listed as Incomes? 
Furthermore, the Work Sheet gives no hint 
as to the mechanical form of the statements, 
and very little is suggested as to the proper 
grouping of accounts under headings such 
as Current Assets, Deferred Charges, and 
the like. In fact, there is plenty of work 
left for the pupil, involving some straight 
thinking, before he is through with the 
closing work. True, the pupil knows what 
the net profit is and what accounts to use 
when he prepares each of the statements, 
but he has obtained this information at an 
excessive cost of time and effort! 

Certainly it would be inconsiderate for 
any writer to weaken or to destroy one’s 
faith in a prevailing idea without at least 
proposing an alternate plan. What I pro- 
pose as an alternate plan requires less than 
half as much work and time as the Work 
Sheet method, and it accomplishes every bit 
as much, if not more, than does the Work 
Sheet. In fact, there is no need for a Work 
Sheet, as we now know it, in the plan which 
I shall describe. 

At the close of the fiscal period, and after 
all current recording has been completed, the 
bookkeeper will test the equality of debits 
and credits by means of a Trial Balance as 
he has always done. But this Trial Balance 
will not be copied any place else. 

The bookkeeper will then obtain the 
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necessary data for preparing adjustments 
and will proceed to make the adjusting 
entries, except for the new merchandise in- 
ventory, directly in the journal. This method 
seems logical enough, because no matter 
what plan is followed, the bookkeeper must 
eventually decide what accounts are af- 
fected and he must then record in such a 
manner as to produce the desired effect. 
By this method, the bookkeeper sees both the 
debit and the credit of the adjustment to- 
gether and accompanied by an explanation 
which supports and clarifies the entry. Each 
individual entry, even though it is a com- 
pound entry, can quickly and easily be 
proved for its equality of debits and credits, 
thus eliminating any necessity for column 
totals now or later. 

When the bookkeeper posts the adjusting 
entries, all new accounts required by the 
posting may be assigned a location or a 
designation which will assist in their correct 
treatment in the next step. If a loose-leaf 
ledger is used, the new accounts may be 
inserted at the correct place with reference 
to the other accounts. For example, Prepaid 
Interest on notes payable can be placed 
with other deferred charges accounts, and 
so on. Where a bound ledger is in use and 
there is no available space where the account 
rightfully belongs, a simple notation may be 
written in at the proper point naming the 
page on which the account will be found. If 
these ideas are followed, the next Trial 
Balance will consist of all the accounts 
necessary for the preparation of the financial 
statements, and the accounts will be in the 
same order in which they should be used. 
This will be a decided advantage over those 
Work Sheets on which some of the accounts 
appear at the end, entirely out of order and 
grouped with others of different classifica- 
tions and uses. 

After the adjusting entries have been 
posted to the ledger, the bookkeeper is again 
ready to test the accuracy of his debits and 
credits by means of another Trial Balance 
taken from the ledger. But this is no ordi- 
nary Trial Balance. I have chosen to desig- 
nate this one as the Statement Trial Balance, 
because it will contain all the accounts 
needed for the preparation of the financial 
statements and the accounts are listed in 
the correct order for that purpose. For those 
teachers who are accustomed to using the 
Work Sheet, this Trial Balance might be 
described as one which contains the Adjusted 
Trial Balance, Balance Sheet, and Profit 
and Loss Statement columns all rolled up 
together. 
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It will differ from the ordinary Adjusted Balance Sheet accounts, while the other 
Trial Balance in several respects. For ex- will contain only Profit and Loss Statement 
ample, this Trial Balance will be divided into accounts. The new merchandise inventory 
two divisions, one of which will contain only will be written in both divisions because it 
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ILLUsTRATION No. 1—Statement Triat Batancs (Two Divisions) 
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is used on both statements. Although it 
does not show in the ledger at this time, the 
merchandise inventory will not destroy the 
equality of debits and credits to enter it in 
one division as a debit and in the other di- 
vision as a credit. The old merchandise 
inventory will appear only in the Profit and 
Loss Statement division, because that is the 
only statement on which it appears. The 
debits and credits in the separate divisions 
will not be equal, but the difference between 
the totals of each division will be the same if 
the ledger is in balance—and that difference 
between the totals will be the net profit. 
Thus, by means of a single report, we prove 
the equality of debits and credits. We find 
and prove the net profit, and we have the 
accounts properly separated and arranged 
for statement purposes. In fact, it is possible 
to classify the accounts by the different 


divisions in which they will appear on the 
statements, if that seems desirable. Thus, 
the Statement Trial Balance is character- 
ized by conciseness, convenience, accuracy, 
flexibility, and efficiency. 

On page 399 is a Statement Trial Balance 
taken from the ledger of Hudson Bros. Co. at 
the close of the fiscal year, Dec mber 31, 
1938, and after all adjustments have been re- 
corded in the journal and posted to the 
ledger. This illustrates in a tangible manner 
the description given previously. 

As suggested previously, the accounts on 
this particular trial balance may be, if it 
seems desirable, classified into the groups 
in which they will later appear on the state- 
ments. This is a help which the Work Sheet 
does not and cannot conveniently provide. 
An example of such a grouping appears in 
Illustration No. 2. 


HUDSON BROS. CO. 


STATEMENT TRIAL BALANCE 


DeEcEeMBER $1, 1938 
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It should be evident from an examination 
of the second illustration that this new plan 
is flexible enough to permit its use under 
normal conditions. The plan is as useful for 
a manufacturing business or departmental- 
ized business as it is for a simple merchan- 
dising firm. It makes no difference whether 
the accounts are few or many. In short, it 
can be used in all situations where the Work 
Sheet has been used in the past, with a re- 
sulting economy of time and work. 

Some mention should probably be made as 
to the manner in which the merchandise in- 
ventories are treated, as far as the permanent 
records are concerned, in this new plan. 
Since the old inventory is already in the 
ledger, it is a simple matter to close the in- 
ventory at the same time and in the same 
entry in which all other trading accounts 
with a debit balance are closed. The new 
inventory needs only to be recorded as a 
debit since it is, for the present, considered 
an asset. Since it was not recorded as an 
adjustment, the new inventory will be a 
part of the closing entry that is made to 
close the trading accounts which have credit 
balances. Such an entry might appear as 
follows: 

December $1 


SE ree eer em ea ies $69,568. 50 
Returned Purchases and Allow- 


ES er ee ey ere 1,264.00 
Merchandise Inventory........ 23,500.00 


Profit and Loss............. $94,832.50 


To close trading accounts with 
credit balances and to record 
the new inventory. 


This treatment of the new merchandise 
inventory is not at all inconsistent when you 
remember that it is a deduction on the Profit 





and Loss Statement which results in a 
smaller amount for cost of sales. This, in 
turn, increases the profits from operations 
and, as such, is a proper credit to the profit 
and loss account. 

Finally, I shall refer to a statement pre- 
viously made in which I said, “this alternate 
plan requires less than half as much work and 
time as the Work Sheet method and ac- 
complishes every bit as much, if not more, 
than does the Work Sheet.” A brief com- 
parison of the work required under both 
plans should make this point clear: 


With a Work Sheet 


Prepare a Trial Balance. 
Copy the Trial Balance on the Work Sheet. 

Enter adjustments on the Work Sheet. 

Add adjustments to prove equality. 

Make adjusting entries in the journal. 

Post the adjusting entries to the ledger accounts. 
Extend account balances into the Adjusted Trial 
Balance columns. 
Take an Adjusted Trial Balance from the ledger or 
compare ledger account balances with those on the 
Work Sheet. 

9. Distribute account balances to the Balance Sheet 

and Profit and Loss Statement columns. 

10. Add all columns. Find the net profit and prove it. 


@ Rarer Pr> 


Without a Work Sheet 


Prepare a Trial Balance. 

. Make adjusting entries in the journal. 

Post adjusting entries to the ledger accounts. 
Prepare a Statement Trial Balance from the ledger 


alt dt lt Tat 


When it is clear that the same quantity 
and quality of work can be accomplished in 
less than half the time we have been using, 
one wonders if there may not be other 
methods in bookkeeping in which there is 
still room for improvement. 








Federation Board Meets in Pittsburgh 


On Friday, April 14, the Executive Board 
of the National Commercial Teachers Feder- 
ation met in the Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. The president of the 
Federation, Ivan E. Chapman of Detroit, 
Michigan, presided over the meeting. The 
following Board members and officers were 
present: Paul Moser, Moser School, Chicago, 
Illinois; George E. McClellan, Littleford- 
Nelson School of Commerce, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; R. G. Walters, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania; secretary, J. 
Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Kentucky; treas- 
urer, Claude W. Woodside, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

W. D. Wigent, of Chicago, made a report 
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on the membership campaign. W. Harmon 
Wilson of Cincinnati, made a report on the 
publicity program. 


Because of the resignation of the treas- 
urer, Mr. Woodside, the Board elected a new 
treasurer, K. M. Maukert, Duffs-Iron City 
College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Maukert immediately assumed his duties. 


The Hotel William Penn was selected as 
the headquarters for the 1939 convention. 
The local committee consists of the follow- 
ing: chairman, Dr. E. G. Miller, Director of 
Commercial Education, Pittsburgh; Dr. P. S. 
Spangler, Duffs-Iron City College, Pitts- 
burgh; D. D. Lessenberry,: University: of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 
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The Teaching of Accruals 


Teaching offers a 
splendid outlet for a 
fertile imagination. So 
often in attempting to 
impart to the students 
a particularly difficult point, instructors 
find it necessary to resort to comparisons 
and analogies. Recently in the teaching of 
a class in elementary accounting, I more or 
less accidently stumbled upon a device which 
made a somewhat difficult and obscure point 
relatively simple and extremely clear to the 
students. The subject matter was accruals. 
By resorting to an analogy to sales or pur- 
chases on account, which the students under- 
stood, I] found the teaching of accrualsa 
rather simple matter. 

For illustration, a comparison between 
purchases on account and accrued wages 
discloses the relative simplicity of the 
method. Mr. Jones purchased, on Decem- 
ber 31, $1,000 worth of goods on account. 
On January 15 of the following year, Mr. 
Jones bought an additional $1,000 worth of 
goods, but this time he paid cash for the 
purchase. In addition, he paid his debt on 
the purchase made on account on Decem- 
ber 31. The journal entries to record this 
situation are as follows: 


December 31, 19— 


Purchases (merchandise) 
Accounts Payable 
To record purchase of goods on 


ee 


account. 
January 15, 19— 
SNE wa sicveressescdvewsad $1,000 
Accounts Payable.............. 1,000 


Coe ee eee eee eee eee eeeeeee 


Cas 
To record purchase of $1,000 
worth of goods for cash, and 
payment of account in full. 
The situation described above is readily 
understood by the students. Now, it is as- 
sumed that Mr. Jones is accustomed to pay- 
ing wages on the fifteenth of each month. 
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On December 31, his 
workers have earned, 
but not received, wages 
for one-half month, but 
Mr. Jones is not to pay 
these wages until January 15. Thus, Mr. 
Jones has purchased services of the workers 
on account. The journal entry to record 
this situation may be illustrated as follows: 


December 31, 19— 


Purchases (Services)............ $1,000 
Accounts Payable (Due workers) 
To record purchase of services of 
workers on account for one-half 
month. 


At this time, I point out to the students 
that in order to avoid confusion with pur- 
chases of goods, it is necessary to use dif- 
ferent terms than those I have used in the 
illustration. Instead of the word “pur- 
chases,” the term “wage expense” is sub- 
stituted, and the words “‘accrued wages” are 
substituted for the words “accounts pay- 
able.” The entry, using the new terminology, 
would be: 

Wage Expense 

Accrued Wages 
To record wages earned for De- 

cember 15 to December 31, but 

not paid. 

The fact is stressed that even though the 
terms may be different, the transaction is 
quite similar. It is explained that on Jan- 
uary 15, Mr. Jones has purchased an addi- 
tional half-month’s wages, and this time he 
has paid cash. This is compared with the 
previous situation wherein Mr. Jones pur- 
chased $1,000 worth of goods for cash, in 
addition to the goods previously purchased. 
Mr. Jones, in paying for the wages of the 
second half-month, pays his account in full; 
that is, he pays for the services of his work- 
ers which he previously bought on account. 
The journal entries to record this situation 
are as follows; 


$1,000 
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January 15, 19— 


Purchases (Service)............. $1,000 
Accounts Payable (Due workers). 1,000 
ES rt ee $2,000 


To record purchase of services of 
workers for cash from January 1 
to January 15 and to record pay- 
ment of account in full. 


Changing the terms as I have discussed, the 
entry would read: 


— 15, 19— 


Wages. . eerste 
pe Wages. . Le Rey 1,000 
eg Se eee $2,000 


This comparison would be concluded by 
showing in columnar form the similarity 
between the two groups of transactions, as 
shown in Illustration No. 1. 

This comparison may be extended to the 
situation involving accrued interest expense 
by treating the interest as the cost of using 
money. In other words, the interest becomes 
the purchase and the same comparison with 
the purchasing of goods on account is made. 

In the case of accrued interest receivable, 
the comparison is made between interest 
and sales. Thus, if Mr. Jones sold goods on 
account for $1,000 on December 31, and on 
January 15 his customer bought $1,000 
worth of goods for cash in addition to pay- 
ing the old bill, the entries would be: 


December 31, 19— 


Record sale of goods on account. 


January 15, 19— 


i en chase et clale aaa Cea tart ea $2,000 
EES ERS ae, ee $1,000 
Accounts Receivable. ......... 1,000 


To record cash sale and payment 
of account in full. 


Now, if Mr. Jones had lent $5,000, inter- 
est at 6 per cent payable the fifteenth of 
each month, he would collect $25 on the 
fifteenth of each month. This $25 would 


represent the sales price of the money. On 

December 31, Mr. Jones would have sold the 

use of the money for fifteen days and would 

be entitled to $12.50. However, since pay- 

ment is not to be made until January 15, the 

entry to record the situation would be: 
December 31, 19— 


Accounts Receivable (Interest). . $12.50 
Sales (Interest).............. $12.50 
To record sale of use of money 
on account for fifteen days. 


Again, it is pointed out that in order to avoid 
confusion between this type of sale and the 
sale of merchandise, a change in terms is 
necessary. ‘Thus, for the words “accounts 
receivable,” the words “accrued interest 
receivable” are substituted, and for the 
word “sale,” the words “interest income” 
are used. The journal entry is as follows: 


December 31, 19— 


Accrued Interest Receivable. . . .$12.50 
Interest Income............. $12.50 
To record interest earned but 
not received, as of December 31 
for fifteen days, December 15 
to December $1. 


On January 15, Mr. Jones sells some addi- 
tional use of money for cash for the fifteen 
days from the first of the month, and in 
addition, his customer pays his account in 
full. The journal entry is as follows: 

January 15, 19— 


CMMs Giadexsacete rs pas oie $25 
Accounts Receivable (Interest) $12.50 
REE a ee hea 12.50 


To record cash sale of use of 
money and to record payment 
of account in full. 
Or, using the terms substituted: 
January 15, 19— 


Ciao st So ea eee 4 $25 
Accrued Interest Receivable. . $12.50 
Interest Income............. 12.50 


To record interest earned for 
fifteen days in January and 
payment of interest accrued. 


(Concluded on page 423) 





The Purchase of Goods 
December 31, 19— 
i a old io ite itp 9 0s $1,000 
Aeooumts Payable... .... ces... $1,000 
To record purchases of goods on ac- 
count. 
January 15, 19— 
eS ta ccion cs Guicdie Sind Sa $1,000 
Accounts Payable.................... 1,000 


h 
To record $1,000 cash purchase of 
goods and to record the payment of 
the account in full. 


The Purchase of Services 
December 31, 19— 

Wage Expense........... eee ae 
Accrued Wages....... $1,000 
To record purchases of services on ac- 
count, December 15 to December 31. 


January 15, 19— 


IN aos 5: 3 or a pew ates one $1,000 
a ae 1,000 
alee aR ee Eee ee ie SMES $2,000 


To record purchases of services in cash 
from January 1 to January 15 and to 
record the payment for service pur- 
chased on account from December 15 
to December 31. 


Illustration No. I 
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Oklahoma Summer Conference 


Dr. McKee Fisk of the Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, has an- 
nounced June 16 and 17 as the dates of the 
third annual summer conference on com- 
mercial education in Oklahoma. ‘“Pro- 
gressive Practices in Improving Instruction 
in Business Education” has been chosen as 
the general theme for the 1939 conference. 

The following is the tentative program of 
events: 

FRIDAY, JUNE 16 
Section Meetings, 9:30 A. M. 


Bookkeeping and Arithmetic 


Presiding—M. L. Bast, High School, El] Reno 
“Progressive Practices in Bookkeeping and Arithmetic” 
Adapting Textbooks to Local Needs—Glenn A. 
Welsch, High School, Alva 
Individual Short Sets—Noel Taylor, High School, 
Fairview 
Using Office Machines—Dr. W. Virgil Cheek, South- 
western State Teachers College, Springfield, 
Missouri 
“Teaching General Business Information Through 
Bookkeeping and Arithmetic” 
Robert Reid, Classen High School, Oklahoma City 
Discussion from floor 


Distributive Education 


Presiding—Nina Clover, state supervisor for distribu- 
tive education, A. and M. College, Stillwater 
“Securing Co-operation from Businessmen” 
Walter F. Shaw, regional agent for distributive edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 
“Selecting Trainees for the Co-operative Program” 
Dr. P. C. Kelley, in charge of distributive education, 
for the State of Arkansas, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville 
“What Related Courses Contribute to the Objectives of 
Distributive Education” 
Hilma Peterson, Central High School, Tulsa 
C. L. McGill, El Reno 
“Enriching the Conference Hour” 
Mrs. Johnnie Lee Padgett, Central High School, 
Oklahoma City 
J. W. Taylor, Duncan 
Floyd Hayes, Diversified Occupations Class, Ana- 
darko 


Discussion from floor 


Secretarial Science 


Presiding—Etha Townsend, Classen High School, Okla- 
homa City 
“ Progressive Practices in Secretarial Science”’ 
Typewriting—Bernard Bargen, Bethel College, North 
Newton, Kansas 
Shorthand—Charles E. Zoubek, editor of Gregg News 
Letter, New York City 
Transcription—Nora A. Stosz, Wichita High School 
North, Wichita, Kansas 
Secretarial Practice—Clyde Humphrey, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Discussion from floor 
“Co-operative Secretarial Practice” 
Lloyd Q. Larse, Central High School, Tulsa 
Discussion from floor 
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Everyday Business and Consumer Education 


Presiding—L. A. Ellis, High School, Shawnee 
“Consumer Education as a School Function” 
J. Andrew Holley, State Department of Education, 
Oklahoma City 
~ H. A. Tonne, New York University, New York 
ity 
“A Proposal for Inter-Departmental Co-operation in 
Consumer Education” 
W. Harmon Wilson, editor of Taz BALANCE SHEET, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
“Contributions Which the Small High School Can 
Make to Consumer Education” 
— Lowry, Panhandle A. and M. College, Good- 
we 
Discussion from floor 


General Session, 1:30 P. M. 


Presiding—Hal F. Holt, president of Oklahoma Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation 
“‘Hallmarks of Good Teaching” 
Dr. H. A. Tonne, New York University, New York 
City 
‘Progressive Practices in Teaching” 
Curriculum Reorganization—J. Andrew Holley, State 
Department of Education, Oklahoma City 
Guidance—Verle Teeter, Superintendent of Schools, 
McAlester 
Use of Visual Materials—Lloyd L. Jones, Berea, Ohio 
Co-operative Training—Clyde Humphrey, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Using the Community—Roberta Thomas, 
School, Blackwell 
Research—Dr. W. S. Lylera, State Teachers College, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas 
Laboratory—C. C. Callarman, High School, Ponca 
City 


High 


Teachers Clinic, 3:30 P. M. 


The purpose of this clinic is to help teach- 
ers solve their own teaching problems. 
Questions may be raised and problems may 
be submitted to the participating specialists 
for answer. 

The specialists participating will be: 

Nora A. Stosz, Wichita High School North, 
Wichita 

R. E. Cooper, High School, Wewoka 

Nina Clover, A. and M. College, Stillwater 

Hilma Peterson, Central High School, Tulsa 

Ralph V. Miller, Central High School, Oklahoma 
Cit 

W. Harmon Wilson, editor of Tue BALaNnce 
SHEET, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dr. H. A. Tonne, New York University, New 
York City 

Charles E. Zoubek, editor of Gregg News Letter, 
New York City 

Hattie Wilson, High School, Blackwell 

Kate Frank, Central High School, Muskogee 


Banquet, 6:15 P. M. 


Toastmaster—C. K. Reiff, Superintendent of Schools, 
Oklahoma City 
“How to Give Yourself Away” 
Lloyd L. Jones, Berea, Ohio 
“‘Where Do We Go From Here?” 
Dr. Clyde M. Hill, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 17 
General Session, 9:30 A. M. 


Presiding—Lloyd Q. Larse, immediate past president of 
the Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 
“Recent Developments in Business Education” 
Reverses—W. Harmon Wilson, editor of Tur Bat- 
ANCE SHEET, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gains—Dr. W. Virgil Cheek, Southwestern State 
Teachers College, Springfield, Missouri 
“Recent Developments in Distributive Education” 
Walter F. Shaw, regional agent for distributive edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
C 


D. C. 
“Can Progressive Education Procedures be Adapted to 
Business Education?” 
Yes—Kathryn Bolon, High School, Enid 
No—Glenn Overman, High School, Fairfax 


Section Meetings, 1:30 P. M. 


Topic: Issues in Commercial Education 


Section A 
1:80-2:80 Pp. m. 


Presiding—Dr. W. Virgil Cheek, Southwestern State 
Teachers College, Springfield, Missouri 
Issue: Resolved that vocational commerce work should 
be eliminated from the high school and replaced 
with a non-vocational commerce program. The 
following members will take part in the discussion: 
Robert A. Lowry, Panhandle A. and M. College, 
Goodwell 
Byron L. Newton, A. and M. College, Stillwater 
J. G. True, Cameron State College, Lawton 
Linnie B. Wilson, Central High School, Tulsa 
Leone Orner, Central High School, Oklahoma City 
Bernice Bow, High School, Ardmore 


2:30-3:30 pP. M. 


Issue: Resolved that the commerce program should be 
limited to the needs of the community in which the 
high school is located. The following members will 
take part in the discussion: 

J. A. Kaufman, principal of Foraker High School, 
Foraker 

Raymond R. White, High School, Bowlegs 

Royal S. Curry, Ft. Smith Junior College, Ft. Smith, 
Arkansas 

Irene Powers, High School, Lawton 

Hazel Evans, High School, Clinton 

L. H. Showalter, Central High School, Oklahoma City 


Section B 


1:30-2:30 P. M. 
Presiding—Mrs. Helen K. McCormick, University of 
Tulsa, Tulsa 
Issue: Resolved that pupils who intend to major in col- 
lege commerce or business administration should be 
advised not to take commerce work in high school. 
The following members will take part in the dis- 
cussion: 
X. H. Wilkinson, Wichita High School North, Wichita 
Roy W. Poe, High School and Junior College, Bristow 
Mrs. Evelyn Prosser, High School, Ponca City 
Dr. R. D. Thomas, Dean, School of Commerce, A. 
and M. College, Stillwater 
Pryor Carson, High School, Seminole 
Rebecca Jane Nichols, High School, Claremore 


2:30-3:30 P. M. 


Issuz: Resolved that no vocational commerce should 
be offered unless it is accompanied by a careful 
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rogram of guidance and selection of pupils. The 
ollowing members will take part in the discussion: 

—> T. Schauer, Northeastern State Teachers 

llege, Tahlequah 

D. Bruce Selby, principal of Enid High School, Enid 

C. E. Herring, principal of Central High School, 
Oklahoma City 

D. A. Becker, principal of Lawton High School, 
Lawton 

Rena Head, High School, Idabel 

W. Harmon Wilson, editor of Top BaLance SHEET, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Section C 
1:30-2:30 P. M. 
Presiding—A. T. Flint, Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha 
Issue: Resolved that the training program for high 
school commerce teachers should cover five years 
and include a minimum of 500 hours of acceptable 
gainful employment. The following members will 
take part in the discussion: 
J. Roy Inbody, Central High School, Tulsa 
Earl Clevenger, Central State Teachers College, 
Edmond 
Carol Marie Steward, Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Shawnee 
C. Guy Brown, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
— Humphrey, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville 
L. K. Covelle, State Supervisor of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, Oklahoma City 


2:30-3:30 P. mM. ‘ 
Issue: Resolved that only teachers who hold a regular 
commerce teaching certificate should be allowed to 
teach any commerce subjects, including business 
English, business arithmetic, business jaw, every- 
day business, consumer education, economics, 
salesmanship, as well as the vocational subjects. 
The following members will take part in the dis- 
cussion: 
Florence L. Lytle, School of Home Economics, A. 
and M. College, Stillwater 
E. E. Halley, State Department of Education, Okla- 
homa City 
~—= A. Tonne, New York University, New York 
ity 
John W. Rodgers, High School, Hugo 
Nellie Fry, High School, Maryland 
Mrs. Esther Drake, Capitol Hill Senior High School, 
Oklahoma City 


Alpha lota 


Volume IX, No. 1 of the Note Book, the 
official publication of Alpha Iota Sorority, 
announces the Alpha Iota hostesses who are 
planning many interesting business sessions 
and entertainments for the ninth annual 
Alpha Iota convention to be held on July 13 
to 16 at Wilmington, Delaware. Other 
groups who are active in making this year’s 
program especially interesting are to be an- 
nounced in the June issue of the Note Book. 

The regional councilors who have been ap- 
pointed for the year 1939 are: Emily N. 
Ziegler, San Diego, California, and Dorothy 
Matthews, Washington, D. C. 
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“Responsibilities of Business Education” 
is to be the general theme for the summer 
convention of the N. E. A. Department of 
Business Education, which will be held in 
San Francisco, California, on July 3 to 7. 
More than 100 leaders in business education 
from every part of the United States will 
take part in the program. Approximately 
forty different events of interest to business 
educators have been arranged. 

The tentative plans for the convention 
program, as announced by President Joseph 
DeBrum, are as follows: 


MONDAY, JULY 3 


A general session beginning at 2:00 Pp. m. 
on Monday afternoon will officially open the 
convention. Those appearing on the general 
assembly program are: Dr. Walter Dexter, 
California Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Sacramento; Dr. Ira W. Kibby, 
chief of the California Bureau of Business 
Education, Sacramento; and B. Frank 
Kyker, acting chief of the Business Educa- 
tion Service, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

TUESDAY, JULY 4 

“Enjoy San Francisco Day”’ has been set 
for Tuesday, the Fourth of July. Pi Omega 
Pi, national honorary society in business 
education, will sponsor a breakfast for all 
visiting business educators. An informal 
reception at the Hotel Whitcomb has been 
scheduled for the afternoon. An elaborate 
consumer education exhibit will be on display 
in the Mezzanine Lobby of the hotel. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 5 


The annual Department of Business 
Education luncheon will be featured on 
Wednesday. The luncheon will be held in 
the main banquet hall of the Mart Club. At 
the luncheon, distinguished guests will be 
introduced. A speaker of national promi- 
nence has been chosen to give a talk at the 
luncheon. 

Following the luncheon, there will be four 


N. E. A. Summer Convention 





sectional meetings on the following subjects: 
consumer education, the bookkeeping cur- 
riculum, the merchandising curriculum, and 
the secretarial curriculum. One-hour round 
table discussion groups will be held imme- 
diately following the sectional meetings. 
These groups will include the following: 
Junior College Business Education; Business 
Education on the Junior Level; Business 
Teacher-Training and In-Service Improve- 
ment; Office Machine Training; Problems 
of Private Schools; Business Education in 
the General Curriculum; Co-operation Be- 
tween Businessmen and Business Educators; 
Curriculum Problems in Business Education; 
Personality Development Demonstration. 


THURSDAY, JULY 6 
Special luncheons sponsored by various 
groups have been scheduled for Thursday. 
Four interesting programs have been ar- 
ranged for the afternoon session. These 
include: 

1. A national conference on distributive occupations 
co-sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education and 
the N. E. A. Department of Business Education. 

2. A forum session on “Guidance in Business Edu- 
cation.” 

8. A general session on “Issues in Business Educa- 
tion.” 

4. “Information Please’—an ask-the-expert period. 


The grand finale of the convention will be 
the Business Education Luxury Cruise. The 
“Delta Queen” steamer will leave Pier 3 in 
San Francisco at 6 p. M., Thursday. The 
cruise, which is under the direction of A. L. 
McMillan, Commerce High School, San 
Francisco, California, promises to be one of 
the highlights of the convention. 

Friday, July 7, will be Teachers Day at 
the Golden Gate International Exposition 
on Treasure Island. 

Teachers who are planning to attend the 
national convention in San Francisco should 
make room reservations immediately. If 
reservations have not already been made, 
write immediately to Joseph DeBrum, Box 
788, Redwood City, California. 








Prout Chosen President 


Frank J. Prout, formerly superintendent 
of schools, Sandusky, Ohio, has accepted the 
presidency of Bowling Green University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. He was chosen to 
succeed Dr. R. E. Offenhauer, who was 
killed recently in an automobile accident. 

Before going to Bowling Green, Mr. Prout 
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taught in the public schools of Sandusky and 
Zanesville, Ohio. He has also acted as prin- 
cipal of the Chillicothe High School, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, and as superintendent of the 
Chillicothe Public Schools. Mr. Prout has 
served as a trustee of Bowling Green Uni- 
versity, his term having expired in 1938. 
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The Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association held its annual 
convention at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, on April 6, 
7, and 8. The total membership 
reported at the time of the con- 
vention was 3,126, the largest 
membership in the history of the 
organization. Approximately 600 
members attended the annual 
banquet on Thursday evening. It 
is estimated that approximately 
1,200 were in attendance at the 
various meetings. 

Professor Peter L. Agnew of the 
School of Education, New York 
University, New York City, was 
elected president for 1939-40. Conrad J. 
Saphier of Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
Brooklyn, New York, was re-elected vice 
president. The new member of the Board is 
Clyde Edgeworth, Supervisor of Commercial 
Education, Board of Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Raymond C. Goodfellow, Di- 
rector of Business Education, Board of 
Education, Newark, New Jersey, will con- 
tinue to serve as secretary, and Arnold M. 
Lloyd of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, will 
continue to serve as treasurer. 

An innovation during the convention was 
a daily bulletin that presented bits of news 





My ter 


Agnew is New President of E. C. T. A. 





Peter L. Agnew 


and highlights of the program for 
the day. This bulletin was ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Emma K. Felter. 
Arnold M. Lloyd arranged an 
exhibit of pictures of former 
presidents of the Association and 
outstanding leaders in business ed- 
ucation who have contributed to 
the development of the E. C. T. A. 

The retiring president, Harry I. 
Good, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo, New York, de- 
serves credit for planning one of 
the most successful conventions in 
the history of the E. C. T. A. 
Favorable comments among the 
members were sufficient evidence 
to convey to Mr. Good the assurance of the 
success of the administration. 


One of the high lights of the convention 
was the address of welcome by Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia of New York City, 
who spoke in the general session on Saturday 
morning. Simon J. Jason, Walton High 
School, Bronx, New York, served as chair- 
man of the general committee which handled 
all the local arrangements. 


The convention in 1940 will be held in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. The Ambassador 
Hotel has been selected as the headquarters. 








New Officers of E. C. T. A. 


In the photograph above, the new officers are shown in the first row, from left to right, as follows: Raymond 
C. Goodfellow, Conrad J. Saphier, Peter L. Agnew, and Arnold M. Lloyd. In the second row, members of the 
Executive Board, from left to right, are: Wallace Bowman, R. G. Walters, Clyde B. Edgeworth, Katherine W. 
Ross, Clinton A. Reed, and Harry I. Good (retiring president). 
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Cincinnati 





20TH CEVTURY BOOKKEL 





BAKER e PRICKET§. 


(SEVENTEENTHDD. 


Teachers like 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING, Seventeenth Edition, because the 
textbook provides not only integrated vocational train- 
ing in the fundamentals of bookkeeping, but also 
broad personal and social applications. They like, too, 
the simple equation approach which makes it easy for 
the student to follow quickly, step by step, each new 
principle developed. All theory is illustrated at the 
time it is presented and is applied immediately through 
questions, problems, projects, and practice sets built 
around practical situations. For each chapter there is an 
additional set of questions and problems in the appendix. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York Chicago 


a 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLIS#! 


rm 





QPTIONS — 











ENG AND ACCOUNTING 


-ET§. CARLSON 


THEDITION) 


D_ fou may obtain a suitable textbook for a course 
1e ff any length. Each textbook is complete with 
n- fguestions, problems, and practice sets. Op- 
so. ffonal practice sets, further emphasizing the 
O, rsonal and the social applications, may be 
or [@btained for any phase of bookkeeping instruc- 
w fon. An optional workbook providing station- 
1e fry for the written exercises and a study guide 
jh fr each chapter is also available. Periodic 
ilt [bijective tests, a manual of teaching sugges- 
an Bons and detailed syllabi, and a key of solutions 
x. (@re furnished free. 


San Francisco 











The book is teachable. It was tried 
out in pamphlet form by several hun- 
dred teachers before final publication. 


Personal and social applications are 
introduced without sacrificing practi- 
cal vocational applications. 


Provision is made for a variety of ap- 

plications for all types of business 
records, personal records, and family 
records. 


4 The approach is simple and logical; it 
is based on the simple mathematical 
equation. 


Record-keeping is made concrete and 

practical through the discussions, the 
questions, the problems, the projects, and 
the practice sets. 


In the study of each topic, the student 

is able to visualize an actual set of 
records with living individuals behind 
them. 


“20TH CENTURY” is flexible. The 
course is arranged in volumes of vari- 
ous lengths to fit any curriculum. 


a Each chapter can be considered as a 
complete unit. It may be taught as a 
unit or as a contract. 


9 Study guides are provided in an op- 
tional workbook, along with the ruled 
stationery for the regular problems. 


10 Optional practice sets based on 

broad social or vocational applica- 
tions may be obtained for supplementary 
work. 


1 1 A complete teachers’ reference man- 
ual, providing detailed syllabi and 
teaching suggestions, is furnished free. 


12 You are furnished free a teachers’ 
key providing complete solutions to 
the problems, the practice sets, and the 
study guides. 


13 Motivation awards, in the form of 
certificates, rolls of honor, and pins, 
are available with the course. 


1 4 Objective tests covering the entire 
textbook are furnished free. 











Summer School Announcements 


The following is a brief listing of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of 
the schools that have co-operated by submitting listings. Teachers who are interested in enrolling in a summer 


school should write for more detailed information. 


Alabama 


AUBURN—ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE; 
Two Terms, June 6-July 14; July 17-August 19. Economics; 
Accounting; Marketing Principles; Money and Banking; Fi- 
nancial Administration; Shorthand; Typewriting. Address, Dr. 
Zebulon Judd, Director of Summer Session. 

MONTEVALLO—ALABAMA COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 12-July 19; July 20—August 23. Business Law; Beginning 
peeeetins, Address, Dr. M. L. Orr, Director of Summer 

ession. 


UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: Two 
Terms, June 7—July 15; July 17-August 19. Accounting; Short- 
hand; prpegeting, Statistics; Economics; Commerce. Address, 
John R. McLure, Director of Summer Session. 


Arizona 


FLAGSTAFF—ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 3—August 11. Typewriting; Principles of Account- 
ing; Advertising; Business —— ; Business English; 
Economic History of the United States; Bes arative Economic 
Systems; Economics of Consumption; Problems of Commer- 
cial Education. Address, T. O. Bellwood, Dean. 


Arkansas 


ARKADELPHIA—HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 5-July 8; July 10-August 12. 
Practice Teaching in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, and Typewrit- 
ing; Accounting Principles; Business Law. ress, R. T. 
Proctor, Registrar. 

CONWAY—ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, May 31-July 3; July 6-August 9. Methods 
of Teaching Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Typewriting. 
Address, Business College Department. 


FAYETTEVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS: 
Two Terms, June 8-July 18; July 19-August 26. Office Manage- 
ment; Principles of Accounting; Auditing; Teaching the Com- 
mercial Subjects; Curriculum Construction in Business Educa- 
tion; Administrative Problems in Business Education; Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Shorthand; Elementary and Advanced 
Typewriting; Principles of Economics. Address, H. G. Hots, 
Director of eae ession. 


California 


BERKELEY—ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: June 26- 
August 9. Methods in a may mae and Accounting; Improved 
Methods in Teaching Typing; Improved Methods in Teaching 
First- and Second-Year Shorthand and Transcription Tech- 
nique; Transcription; Methods and Content in Business 
Arithmetic, Business Correspondence, and Salesmanship; 
Methods and Materials in Business Law and Business Practice; 
Consumer-Business Education; Principles and Problems in 
Commercial Education; Distributive Occupations Under the 
George-Deen Act; Visual Education Applied to Commercial 
Subjects; Advertising. Address, J. Evan Armstrong, President. 


BERKELEY—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: June 
26-August 4. Typewriting for Teachers; Shorthand for Teach- 
ers; Techniques of Lon | Typewriting and Shorthand; 
Teaching of Bookkeeping in Secondary Schools; Principles of 
Accounting; Elementary Statistics; Marketing; Investments; 
Corporation Finance. Address, Dean of Summer Sessions, 104 
California Hall. 


LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 
LOS ANGELES: June 26-August 4. Typewriting; Principles 
of Accounting; Business Law; Theory of Business; Business 
Organization; Corporation Finance; Business Statistics; Per- 
sonnel Management; Advanced Accounting; Elements of 
Marketing; Sales Management; Advertising Principles; Ele- 
ments of Daisendon Money and Banking; Labor Economics; 
Social Insurance; Public Utilities; Problems in International 
Economics; Economic Theory (Seminar). Address, Dean of 
Summer Session. 


LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: First Term, June 17-July 28. Office Appliances; 
Curriculum and Methods in Shorthand; Secretarial eee 
Curriculum and ethods in Bookkeeping; Curriculum and 
Methods in Typewriting; Salesmanship; Problems in Business 
Education; Seminar in Business Education; Thesis Seminar. 
Second Term, July 31-September 1. Office Appliances; Curricu- 
lum and Methods in Everyday Business; Problems in Business 
Education; Seminar in Business Education; Curriculum Con- 
struction in Business Education; Thesis Work. Address, Dr. 
E. G. Blackstone, School of Education. 

LOS ANGELES—WOODBURY COLLEGE: July 10- 
August 18. Shorthand (Functional Method); Typewriting; 
Elementary and Advanced Accounting; Salesmanship; Ad- 
vertising; Merchandising; Investments; Public Speaking; 
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Business English; Business Correspondence; Business Mathe- 
matics; Commercial Law; Office Training; Calculating Ma- 
chines; Commercial Art; Costume Design. Address, T. E. 
Nichols, Director of Summer Session. 


Colorado 
BOULDER—UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: Two 
Terms, June 19-July 22; July 24-August 26. Accounting 


Principles and Procedure; Intermediate Accounting; Ad- 
vanced Accounting Theory; Auditing; Cost Accounting; Cor- 
peretion Finance; Managing Personal Finances; Principles of 

arketing; Sales Management; Principles of Merchandising; 
Consumer Co-operatives; Principles of Advertising; Business 
Statistics; Business Law; Personnel Management; Beginning, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Stenography; Beginning, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Methods of Commercial 
Education. Address, Dr. Harold Benjamin, Dean of Summer 
Quarter. 

DENVER—UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: Two Terms, 
June 19-July 21; Jul aaa 25. Guidance and Counseling 
in the High School; i tery rends in Teaching Typewriting; 
Modern Trends in Teaching Bookkeeping; International Busi- 
ness Education—Comparative; Tests and Measurements in 
Commercial Education; Business Education Principles and 
Problems; Modern Trends in Teaching Shorthand; Teaching 
Distribution in High School; Psychology of Personality De- 
velopment; Junior Business Education. Address, Cecil Puckett, 
Head, Department of Commercial Education. 

FORT COLLINS—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE: 
Three Terms, June 17-July 7; July 8-July 28; July 29-August 
18. Methods in Teaching Beginning Typewriting and Short- 
hand; Methods in Teaching Advanced Typewriting and Short- 
hand. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


GREELEY—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION: Long Session, June 16-August 12; Short Session, 
July 1-August 12. introduction to Research in Business Educa- 
tion; Co-operative Retail Merchandising; Teaching Junior 
Business Training; The Secondary School Business Curriculum; 
Business Organization; Bookkeeping; Advanced Typewriting; 
The Teaching of an Shorthand; Advanced Curriculum Con- 
struction. Address, John Henry Shaw, Director, Department of 
Publications. 

Connecticut 


HARTFORD—MORSE COLLEGE: July 6-August 18. 
Improved Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand (Functional 
Method); Improved Methods in Teaching Typewriting; 
Methods and Contents in Business Correspondence; Methods 
in Teaching Bookkeeping and Accounting; Salesmanship 
Methods a Content. Address, Wesley E. Morse, President. 


NEW HAVEN—TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CON- 
NECTICUT (Summer Term held at Yale University, New 
Haven); July 4-August 11. Principles of Economics; Practical 
Economics; Foundations of Business Education; Business 
Mathematics. Address, F. E. Engleman, Director, Teachers 
College Summer Session, New Haven State Teachers College, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

Florida 


GAINESVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA: Two 
Terms, June 12-July 21; July 24-August 26. Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Economic Foundations of Modern Life; Financial 
Organization of Society; Transportation ny = Invest- 
ments; Business Forecasting; Business Law; Principles of 
Accounting; Elementary, Cost, and Advanced Accounting; 
Elementary Statistics. Address, J. W. Norman, Director of 
Summer Session. 


TALLAHASSEE—FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN: First Term, June 12-July 21. _ Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; Principles 
and Problems of Economics; Industrial Relations. Second 
Term, July 24—August 26. Shorthand; Sreerees: Curriculum 
Building in Business; Distribution of Wealth and Income. 
Address, Luella Richey. 

Georgia 


MILLEDGEVILLE—GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN: June 14—August 25. All Content and Methods 
Courses. Address, Dr. Edwin H. Scott, Registrar. 


Idaho 


MOSCOW—UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: June 13-July 
21. Principles of Accounting; Survey Course in Accounting; 
Principles of Economics; Money and Banking; Public Finance; 
Nationalism and World Trade; Shorthand and Transcription; 
Intermediate Dictation and Transcription; Methods in Com- 
mercial Teaching; Problems in Commercial Education. Address, 
J. F. Messenger, Director of Summer School. 
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CARBONDALE—SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 6-July $1. Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Accounting; Commercial Law; Salesmanship. Address, 
Roscoe Pulliam, President. 


CHARLESTON—EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June Ao 4. Elementary and 
Advanced Typewriting and Shorthand; Principles and Prob- 
lems of Office Practice; Accounting; Methods and Materials 
for Teaching Introduction to Business. Address, Dr. James M. 
Thompson, Head, Department of Commerce. 


CHICAGO—DE PAUL UNIVERSITY: June 22-July 29. 
Elements and Principles of Accounting; Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand and Typewriting; Principles of Economics; Money 
and Banking; Business Law; Organization of Business; Business 
Finance Problems; Business English; Marketing Problems. 
Address, Dean, College of Commerce. 


CHICAGO—UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: Two Terms, 
June 21-July 21; July 24-—August 25. Written Communications 
in Business; Survey of Business Psychology; Theory of Business 
Organization; Business Policies; Problems of Business Eco- 
nomics; Special Studies in Business; Junior College Secretarial 
Training; Seminar on Junior College Business Education; 
Accounting Theory; Survey of Accounting; Tax Accounting; 
Survey of Statistics; Survey of Personnel Administration; 
Problems of Sales Management; Survey of Marketing; Survey 
of Transportation; Survey of Business Law; The Teaching of 
Typewriting and Stenography; Problems of Business Educa- 
tion; Problems of Teaching Elementary Business Training. 
Address, Dean, School of Business. 


EVANSTON—NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: June 
19-August 12. Commercial Studies in the Secondary School; 
Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand; Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

MACOMB—WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 12-July 21; July 21-August 26. 
Accounting; Shorthand; Typewriting; Business Economics; 
Handwriting. Address, Registrar. 

NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY: June 12-August 4. Intermediate and Advanced Short- 
hand and Typewriting; Methods and Materials in Teaching 
Shorthand and Typewriting; Methods and Materials in Junior 
Business Training; Elementary and Advanced Accounting; 
Business Mathematics; Economics of Business; Business Law; 
Business Organization; Business Finance; Salesmanship and 
ee. Address, Arthur Williams, Director of Commerce 
Education Division. 

Indiana 


BLOOMINGTON—INDIANA UNIVERSITY: June 18- 
August 9. ye eee and Intermediate Accounting; Be- 
inning and Advanced pee Beginning and Advanced 
encamesien Auditing; Cost Accounting; Commercial Corre- 
spondence; Corporation Finance; Principles of Ivestment; 
Life Insurance Fundamentals; Principles of eceting Sales- 
manship; Co-operative Marketing; Business Policy; Personal 
Finance; Secretarial Practice; Principles of Insurance; Finan- 
cial Policies of Corporations; Current Marketing Problems. 
Address, Director of Summer Session. 


DANVILLE—CENTRAL NORMAL COLLEGE: June 


12-August 18. ey and Advanced Typewriting, Book- ~ 


keeping, and Shorthand. Address, Mrs. Blanche M. Wean. 


INDIANAPOLIS—BUTLER UNIVERSITY: June 13- 
August 4. Principles of Accounting; Introduction to Study of 
Labor; Government and Business; Financial Organization; 
Marketing; Elementary and Advanced Stencgraphy; Elemen- 
tary, Intermediate, and Advanced Trpewsiings ffice Man- 
agement; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects in the 
High School; Secretarial Training. Address, George F. 
Director of Summer Session. 


MUNCIE—BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 12-July 14; July 17-August 18. Office Practice; 
Retail Selling and Store Salesmanship; General Business Edu- 
cation; The Sreaching of Bookkeeping, General Business Edu- 
cation, Shorthand, and Typewriting; Business Finance; Cost 
Accounting; Advance Methods in Bookkeeping, General Busi- 
ness Education, Shorthand, and Sypvuniog, ublic Account- 
ing; Secretarial Problems; Insurance. Address, Dr. L. A. 
Pittenger, President, or Dr. M. E., Studebaker, Head, Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 

TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 12-July 14; July 17-August 18. 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Bookkeeping; Business Law; Com- 
mercial Arithmetic; Trends in Commercial Education. Address, 
Shepherd Young, Head of Commerce Department. 


lowa 


CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 6-August 256. Typewriting; Shorthand; Machine 
Accounting; Commercial Correspondence; Advertising; Com- 
mercial Law; Secretarial Training; Salesmanship; Methods in 
Junior Business Training; Penmanship; The Teaching of 
Shorthand, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping; Problems in Com- 
mercial Education. Address, Lloyd V. Douglas, Head, Depart- 
ment of Commercial Education. 
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DES MOINES—DRAKE UNIVERSITY: June i2- 
August 11. Business Administration; Business Law; Economic 
Geography; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; Prin- 
ciples of arkoting; Retail Store Management; Principles of 
Gregg Shorthand; d Building Shorthand; Office anage- 
ment; Advanced Course in Secretarial Work; Elementary 
Typewriting. Address, L. E. Hoffman, Dean, College of Com- 
merce and Finance. 

IOWA CITY—STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: June 
10-August 26. Principles of Accounting; Principles of Eco- 
nomics; Advanced Secretarial Seem - Labor Economics; 
Economic Problems; Economic Geograp y Money and Bank- 
ing; Marketing; Personnel Management; Social Security Legis- 
lation and Administration; Business Law; Intermediate ot 
counting; Cost Accounting; Accounting Problems; Business 
Writing Technique; Techniques in Teaching Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Principles and Problems of Business Education; 
Salesmanship; Research in Commercial Education. Address 
Earl P. Strong. 


Kansas 


EMPORIA—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 8-July 31. Typewriting; Shorthand; Accounting; Market- 
ing; Business Law; Investments; Methods of Teaching Business 
Subjects. Address, R. R. Pickett, Head, Department of Com- 
merce. 

HAYS—FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: 
June 5—-August 4. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced 
Typewriting; Economic Geography; Elementary and Inter- 
mediate Secretarial Science; ‘axation; Finance; Seminar. 
Address, F. B. Lee, Dean. 


PITTSBURGH—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 5-August 4. Shorthand; Secretarial Work; Type- 
writing Methods; Accounting; Marketing; Business Law; 
Salesmanship; Methods of Teaching Commerce; Improvement 
of Instruction in Commercial Subjects; Problems in Com- 
mercial Education; Trends in Commercial Education; Prin- 
ciples of Commercial Education. Address, W. S. Lyerla, Head, 
Department of Commerce. 


Kentucky 


BOWLING GREEN—BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE: Two Terms, June 5-July 8; July 10- 
August 12. -  ~ of Accounting; Accounting Theory; Cost 
Accounting; Auditing; Social Security Tax Accounting; 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, 
and Junior Business Training; Business Correspondence; Be- 
ginning Shorthand; Office Practice; Beginning, Intermediate, 
and Advanced Typewriting Dictation. Address, Director of 
Summer Session. 

LEXINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: Two 
Terms, June 12-July 15; July 17-August 19. Foundations of 
Business Education in the High School; Methods of Teaching 
Secretarial Subjects; Tong Office Appliances; Teaching 
Consumer Courses in the Hig School; Seminar in Business 
Education; The Commerce Curriculum; Methods and Ma- 
terials in Teaching Accounting; Methods and Materials in 
Teaching General Business; Problems in Business Education. 
Address, Jesse E. Adams, Director of Summer Session. 

MOREHEAD—MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 12-July 14; July 17-August 18. Be- 

inning and Intermediate Typewriting; Applied Shorthand; 
ractice Teaching in Typewriting; Principles of Economics; 
Marketing; Economic History of the United States; Business 
Organization; Economic Geography; Methods and Materials 
in Teaching Geography. Address, R. W. Jennings, Head of 
Commerce Department. 

MURRAY—MURRAY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 12-August 18. Introductory and Advanced Bookkeeping, 
Accounting, Shorthand, and Typewriting; Business’ English; 
The Technique of Teaching the Commercial Subjects in High 
School. Address, Fred M. Gingles, Head, Department of Com- 
merce. 

RICHMOND—EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 12-July 14; July 
17-August 18. Business Law; Methods of Teaching Bookkeep- 
ing and General Business; Typewriting; Economics; Salesman- 
ship; Advertising; American Economic History; Secretarial 
Practice; Business English; Methods of Teaching Shorthand 
and Typewriting. Address, W. J. Moore, Head, Department of 
Commerce. 

Louisiana 


HAMMOND—SOUTHEASTERN LOUISIANA COL- 
LEGE: May $1-July 29. Beginning and Advanced Typewrit- 
ing; General Business; Business Law. Address, J. Leon Clark, 
President. 

NATCHITOCHES—LOUISIANA STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE: June 5—August 5. Shorthand; Typewriting; Ac- 
counting; Business English; Business Mathematics. Address, 
N. B. Morrison, Director of Summer Session. 


Maine 


AUBURN—MAINE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE: July 
5-A 11. Methods in Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, 
and Bookkeeping. Address, Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, Principal. 


Balazze Sheet 











ORONO—UNIVERSITY OF MAINE: July 6-August 18. 
Business Law; Principles of Economics; Economie Geography; 
Modern Economic Problems; bbe ae) he Operation of Office 
Machines; Principles and Methods of Teaching Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Administration and Supervision of Commercial 
Education. Address, Dr. Roy M. Peterson, Director of Summer 


Session. 
Maryland 


WESTMINSTER—WESTERN MARYLAND COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 21-July 26; July 27-August $0. 
Problems of Commercial Education; Improvement of the Teach- 
ing of Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, and Junior 
Business Training; Methods and Materials in Retailing and the 
Distributive Occupations. Address, A. M. Isanogle, Dean, 


School of Education. 
Massachusetts 


BOSTON—BOSTON UNIVERSITY: July 5-August 12. 
Introduction to Accounting; Elementary and Advanced Ac- 
counting Theory; Problems in Accounting Theory and Prac- 
tice; Principles of Advertising; Commercial Education in 
Secondary Schools; Administration and Supervision of Com- 
mercial Education; Problems in Commercial Education; Meth- 
ods of Teaching Commercial Geography; Materials and 
Methods in Junior Business Education; The Teaching of 
Elementary Bookkeeping; Teaching Business Mathematics in 
Junior and Senior High Schools; The Teaching of Gregg and 
Script Shorthand; Teaching Stenographic Office Practice; The 
Teaching of bat eer Demonstration Class in Beginning 
Typewriting; The Teaching of Office Practice. Address, Atlee 
L. Percy, Director of Summer Session, 688 Boylston Street. 


CAMBRIDGE—HARVARD UNIVERSITY: July 6- 
August 15. Principles and Issues in Secondary Business Educa- 
tion; The Improvement of Instruction in the Commercial Skill 
Subjects; Principles and Issues in Vocational Education; Im- 
provement of Instruction in Practical Arts Courses; Principles 
of Vocational Guidance. Address, Frederick G. Nichols, 16 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street. 


Michigan 

ANN ARBOR—UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: June 
#6-August 18. Research in Commercial Education; The Teach- 
ing of Social-Economic Subjects; Principles of Guidance and 
Litestesets Vocational Guidance and Placement; The Work 
of the High School Counselor of Girls; Extracurricular Ac- 
tivities; Business Administration; Accounting; Law; Economics; 
Personnel. Address, J. M. Trytten 


BIG RAPIDS—FERRIS INSTITUTE: Two Terms, May 
22-June 30; July 3-August 11. Educational Tests and Measure- 
ments; Methods of Teaching Arithmetic; Teaching of Secre- 
tarial Subjects; Teaching of Commercial Subjects; Advertising; 
Business Organization; Marketing; Elementary and Advanced 
Economics; Bookkeeping, Typewriting, and Shorthand; Ad 
vanced Dictation and Transcription; Filing; Teaching of 
Secretarial Subjects; Office Training. Address, M. S. Ward, 
President. 

DETROIT—WAYNE UNIVERSITY: June 26-August 
16. Typewriting; Shorthand; Office Machines; Accounting; 
Economics; Business Administration; Methods of Teaching 
Commercial Subjects; Principles of Commercial Education; 
Research in Commercial Education. Address, Director of Sum- 
mer Session. 

KALAMAZOO— WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 26-August 4. Beginning Shorthand, Typewriting, 
and Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; The Improvement 
of Instruction in Commercial Subjects. Address, John C. Hoekje, 
Registrar. 

MOUNT PLEASANT—CENTRAL STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: June 26-August 4. Typewriting; Accounting; 
Business Law; Business Organization. Address, F. E. Robinson. 

YPSILANTI—CLEARY COLLEGE. Two Terms, June 
26-August 4; August 7-September 15. Methods of Teaching 
Commercial Subjects; Salesmanship; Retailing. Address, Irene 


Hines, Registrar. 
Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS—UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 
Two Terms, June 19-July 28; July $1-September 1. Special 
Methods in the Commercial Subjects. Address, Dean, 202 
Burton Hall. 

ST. CLOUD—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 12-July 21; July 24-August 25. Survey of Busi- 
ness; Business Organization; Business Law; Shorthand; Vo- 
cational Typewriting; Personal Typewriting; Student Teaching 
in Business Education. Address, A. E. Schneider, Director, 
Department of Business Education. 


Mississippi 
CLEVELAND—DELTA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 5-August 11. Personal Typewriting; Advanced 


Typewriting; Consumer Education; Advanced Accounting; 
Dean of Fa Economics; English. Address, William H. Zeigel, 


Dean of Faculty. 

HA TIESBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
6-August 18. Auditing; Cost Accounting; Business Law; 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects Address, Ina Mae 


Hart. 


Balayze Sheet 





Missouri 


KIRKSVILLE—NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: a 29-August 4. The Teaching of 
Shorthand, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping; Teaching of Busi- 
ness Management Courses; Shorthand; Personal Typewriting; 
Secretarial Typewriting. Address, Walter H. Ryle, President. 


MARYVILLE—NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 31-August 7. All commercial 
courses. Address, J. W. Jones, Dean. 


SPRINGFIELD—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
5-August 6. Business Mathematics; Business Law; General 
Business Training; Principles of Accounting; Constructive 
Accounting; Penmanship; Typewriting; The Teaching of Com- 
merce; Shorthand Dictation; Shorthand Theory; Office Train- 
ing; Business Correspondence; Practice Teaching in Com- 
mercial Law and Beginning Typewriting. Address, J. D. Delp, 
Head, Department of Commerce. 


WARRENSBURG—CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 29-August 8. Methods of 
Teaching Commercial Subjects in High School; Problems in 
Business Education; Marketing; Investments. Address, G. W. 
Diemer, President. 

Nebraska 


CHADRON—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 6-August 4. Penmanship Methods; Elementary 
Typewriting; Farm Accounting. Address, A. E. Kent, Registrar. 


KEARNEY—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 6-August 4. Business Etiquette; Beginning and 
Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, and Accounting; Penman- 
ship; Cost Accounting; Social Security Accounting; Federal 
Income Tax Accounting; Consumer Economics; Salesmanship. 
Address, Charles Apel, Head of Commercial Department. 


LINCOLN—THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: Short 
Session, June 6-July 14; Long Session, June 6—-August 4. 
Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Secre- 
tarial Typewriting; Elementary and Applied Shorthand Theory; 
pe ans Shorthand, Secretarial Training; Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Typewriting. Address, Director of Sum- 
mer Session. 


PERU—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Short Term 
June 56-July 14; Long Term, June 5-August 4. Beginning and 
Advanced Typewriting; Elementary Accounting; Beginning 
Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting. 
Address, Nona Palmer, Head, Department of Commerce. 


New Jersey 


NEW BRUNSWICK—RUTGERS UNIVERSITY: July 
5-August 16. Curricula and Courses of Study in Commercial 
Geography; Bookkeeping, Elementary Business Training, 
Consumer-Business Education, Typewriting, Commercial Law, 
and Business Organization; Orientation in Business Education. 
Address, Dr. C. E. Partch, Director of Summer Seasion. 


TRENTON—RIDER COLLEGE: June 20-August 18. 
Educational Tests and Measurements; History of Education; 
New Shorthand Methods; Bookkeeping and Typewriting 
Methods; Visual Education; Bookkeeping; Accounting; Junior 
Business Training; Office Machines; Office Practice. Address, 
Dr. Joseph W. Seay, Director of Summer Session. 


New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS—NEW MEXICO NORMALUNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 5—July 14; July 15-August 18. Typewriting; 
Secretarial Science; Penmanship; Principles of Accounting; 
Partnership Accounting; Methods of Teaching Socio-Business 
Subjects; Methods of Teaching Secretarial Subjects; Modern 
Economic Problems; Consumer-Business Education. Address, 
W. G. Shover, Head, Department of Commerce. 


SILVER CITY—NEW MEXICO STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 5-July 28. Effective Business Correspond- 
ence; Typewriting; Managing Personal Finances. Address, 
Elmer C. Humphrey, Head, Department of Business Education. 


New York 


ALBANY—NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: July 5—August 16. Economic Geography; Office 
Machine Practice; Shorthand; Business Correspondence; Type- 
writing; Speed Shorthand; Advanced Typewriting; Problems 
and Principles of Distributive Trade Education; Salesmanship; 
Secretarial Practice; Business Organization and Management; 
Problems in Business Law; Accounting Problems. Address, M. 
G. Nelson, Dean. 

BUFFALO—THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO: July 6- 
August 12. Principles of Accounting; Problems in Intermediate, 
Advanced, and Cost ory C. P. A. Review; Elements 
of Economics; Government and Business; Research in Eco- 
nomics; Problems in Business Education; Marketing Problems. 
Address, L. O. Cummings, Summer Session Director. 

CHAUTAUQUA—CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOLS: 
July 5-August 11. Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand; 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Bookkeeping; Accounting; 
Arithmetic; Economic Principles and Problems; Methods of 
Teaching Bookkeeping. Address, Mrs. L. H. Hartsell, Summer 
Schoole Office, Chautauqua. New York. 
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NEW YORK—TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: July 5-August 11. Problems of Business Edu- 
cation in Institutions of Higher Education; Objectives and 
Curriculum Problems of Commercial Education; Shorthand 
Methods and Demonstration Class; Methods and Materials 
in the Teaching of Office Practice; Methods in Typewriting and 
Demonstration Class; Improvement of the Seong. Junior 
Business Training; Supervision of Commercial Education; 
Orientation Course in Commercial Education; Methods and 
Materials in Merchandising, Salesmanship, and the Distributive 
Occupations; Improvement of the Teaching of Social-Business 
Subjects and Demonstration Class; Dictation and Transcrip- 
tion Methods and Demonstration Class; Improvement of the 
Teaching of Bookkeeping; Introduction to Research in Com- 
mercial Education. Address, Hamden L. Forkner. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 5-June 30. Foundations of Business Education; Curricu- 
lum Construction in Business Education; Principles and Prob- 
lems of Office Practice; Research Studies in Business Education. 
Second Term, July 1-August 11. Demonstration and Methods 
of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, Dictation, Transcription, Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Typewriting, and Introduction to 
Business; Methods of Teaching Elementary Bookkeeping and 
Office Practice; Teaching the Social-Business Subjects; Prin- 
ciples and Problems of Office Practice; Curriculum Construction 
in Business Education; Methods for Teacher Training Under 
the George-Deen Act; Survey of Materials for Distributive 
Occupations; Administration and Supervision of Training Un- 
der the George-Deen Act. Address, Paul S. Lomax, Washington 
Square East. 


SYRACUSE—SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
July 6-August 11; August 14-September 16. Supervision and 
Administration of Commercial Education; Guidance in Com- 
mercial Education; Research Studies in Business Education; 
Tests and Measurements in Business Education; Methods and 
Materials in Teaching Bookkeeping, Accounting, and Commer- 
cial Arithmetic; Office Organization and Management; Methods 
of Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting; Beginning Typewrit- 
ing and Shorthand. Address, Dr. Ernest Reed, Director of Sum- 


mer Session. 
North Carolina 


CULLOWHEE—WESTERN CAROLINA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 10-July 20; July 22-August 30. 
Typewriting; Stenography; Business Correspondence; Market- 
ing; Business Organization; Perscnal Reslibecsing. Address, 
W. E. Bird, Dean. 


GREENSBORO—THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: June 7-July 16. 
Management of Personal Finances; Business Organization and 
Management; Consumer Economics; Secretarial Science; Busi- 
ness Correspondence; Salesmanship and Merchandising; Office 
Machines; Business Education in the Secondary School. 
Address, Dr. W. C. Jackson. 


GREENVILLE—EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 8-August 26. Beginning Typewriting, Shorthand, 
and Accounting; Advanced Typewriting and Shorthand; Type- 
writing Laboratory. Address, Howard J. McGinnis, Registrar. 


North Dakota 
MINOT—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 12- 


August 4. Commercial Law; Commercial Methods; Accounting; 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Economic Problems. Address, T. § 
Jenkins, Registrar. 

Ohio 


. 

AKRON—UNIVERSITY OF AKRON: June 12-July 28. 

Typewriting; Shorthand. Address, Leslie P. Hardy, Director, 
Division of Adult Education. 


ATHENS—OHIO UNIVERSITY: June 12-August 4; 
Post Session, August 7-August 26. Elementary and Intermedi- 
ate Accounting; Teaching of Bookkeeping; Auditing; Research 
in Accounting; Thesis in Secretarial Studies; Business Statis- 
tics; Current Business Conditions; Research in Business Sta- 
tistics; Thesis in Statistics. Address, E. A. Hansen, Director of 
Summer Session. 


BOWLING GREEN—STATE UNIVERSITY: June 12- 
August 4. Beginning and Advanced Accounting and Typewrit- 
ing; Beginning Shorthand; Office Practice; Business Law; 
Economics; Marketing; Salesmanship; Methods in Bookkeep- 
ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, and General Business. Address, 
Edwin G. Knepper. 

CINCINNATI—UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI: Two 
Terms, June 19-July 25; July 25-August 26. Beginning and 
Advanced Typewriting and Shorthand; Consumer-Business 
Education; Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Transcription. 
Address, Dr. L. A. Pechstein, Director of Summer Session. 


CLEVELAND—WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: 
June 19-July 28. Principles of Economics; Foreign Trade; 
Foreign Market Survey; Money and Banking; Corporation 
Finance; Insurance; Field Studies in Local Government and 
Services; Current Political Questions. Address, Harry N. Irwin, 
Director of Summer Session. 

CLEVELAND—CLEVELAND COLLEGE OF WEST- 
ERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. Two Terms, June 19-July 
28; July 31-September 8. Beginning and Advanced Shorthand 
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and Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; 
Accounting; Marketing; Economic Geography; Business Law. 
Address, E. T. Downer, Registrar of Cleveland College. 


COLUMBUS—THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terms, June 19-July 26; July 27-September 1. Fundamental 
Principles of big-my | Commercial Subjects; Selecting and 
Teaching Senior High School Subjects aon Junior High School 
some er Seminar in Commercial Education for Advanced 

raduate Students; Retail Selling; Business Law; Business 
Communications and _ Practice; Principles of Ad- 
vertising; Accounting; Economics; Retail Merchandising. 
Address, Dr. H. H. Davis, Chairman, Department of Education. 

FINDLAY—FINDLAY COLLEGE: June 13-August 4. 
Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting and 
Shorthand; Office Practice; Business Letter Writing; Principles 
of Accounting; Corporation, Partnership, Manufacturing, and 
Cost Accounting; Principles of Advertising; Commercial Law; 
Methods in Commercial Teaching; Principles and Problems in 
Economies; Office Machines. Address, E. E. Magoon. 


KENT—KENT STATE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June 
19-July 28; July 31-September 1. Principles of Accounting; 
Intermediate Accounting; Cost Accounting; Principles of 
Business; Business Organization and Management; Business 
Statistics; Business Law; Marketing; Principles of Advertising; 
Consumer Marketing; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; 
Stenography; Business English and Correspondence; Problems 
and Trends in Commercial Education. Address, Fred Mussel- 
man, Dean of Summer Session. 


SPRINGFIELD—WITTENBERG COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 12-July 16; July 17—-August 18. Accounting Prin- 
ciples; Business Law; Business Correspondence and Reports; 
Problems in Business Administration; Beginning and Advanced 
Typewriting; Beginning and Advanced Stenegraphy; Secre- 
tarial Practice; The Teaching of Commercial § ubjects; Prin- 
ciples of Economics; Economic History of the United States. 
Address, Grace Hannaford, Registrar. 


Oklahoma 


EDMOND—CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, May 29-July 28; July 31-August 19. Ac- 
counting; Business Law; Business English; Typewriting; Short- 
hand; Secretarial Training; Methods. Address, Earl Clevenger, 
Head of Commerce Department. 


STILLWATER—OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE: 
Jure 2-July 31. Elements of Accounting; Cost Accounting; 
Advanced Theory and Practice in Accounting; Merchandise 
Information; Salesmanship; Principles of Marketing; Retail 
Business; Advertising; Business Pommaniodtion Business 
Law; Teaching of Commercial Subjects; Apprentice Teaching 
in Commercial Education; Problems in Commercial Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in Consumer Education; Book- 
keeping, Secretarial Science, and General Business Subjects; 
Improvement of Instruction in Merchandising. Address, Dr. 
McKee Fisk. 


Oregon 


CORVALLIS—OREGON STATE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 19-July 28; July 31-September 1. Constructive Account- 
ing; Elements of Finance; Teachers’ Course in Bookkeeping; 
Investments; Stenography; Typewriting; Office Procedure; 
Current Practices in Teaching ty ewriting and Stenography; 
Current Problems in Commercial ieeotious Business English: 
Applied Stenography; Seminar. Address, M. Ellwood Smith, 
Director of Summer Session. 


Pennsylvania 


BLOOMSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
19-July 29; Post Session, July 31-August 19. Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Bookkeeping; Accounting; Office Practice; Economics. 
Address, W. C. Forney, Director, Department of Business 
Education. 


GROVE CITY—GROVE CITY COLLEGE: June 26- 
August 5. Economics; Business Administration; Accounting; 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Principles of Commercial Education. 
Address, Harold O. White, Registrar. 

INDIANA—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 19- 
July 29; Post Session, July 31-August 19. Content and Methods 
Courses in Commercial Education. Address, G. G. Hill, Director, 
Department of Business Education. 


PHILADELPHIA—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: June 26- 
August 4; Post Session, August 5-August 23. Tests and Measure- 
ments in Commercial Education; Guidance in Commercial 
Education; Junior Business Training and Methods; Methods 
of Teaching Gregg Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Typewrit- 
ing and Retail Selling; Office Practice and Methods; Accounting; 
Business Law; Economics; Marketing; Statistics. Address, Dr 
Harry A. Cochran, Director of Summer Session. 

PHILADELPHIA—UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA: June 26-August 8. Principles and Problems in Business 
Education; Problems and Practices in Teaching Marketing and 
Merchandising Subjects; Methods Courses in Shorthand and 
Office Practice; Content Courses in Accounting, Economics, 
Finance, Geography, History, and Government. Address, W. 
L. Einolf, Bennett Hall, 34th and Walnut Streets. 
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PITTSBURGH—UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH: 
July 6-A 11. Elementary and Advanced Principles of Ac- 
counting; Business Law; Advanced Business Law; Principles 
of Marketing; Principles of Economics; Advanced Principles 
of Economics; Advanced Typewriting; Content and Methods 
for Transcription; Methods of Teaching Typewriting and 
Shorthand; Consumer-Business Education; Economic Geog- 
raphy; Business Correspondence; Methods and Materials of 
Teaching Bookkeeping; Curriculum Making for Commercial 
Courses; Methods and Supervision of Business Education. 
Address, D. D. Lessenberry, Diréctor of Courses in Commercial 


Education. 
Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE—BRYANT COLLEGE: July 5-August 
11. Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting; Short- 
hand; Typewriting; Accounting; Economic History; Principles 
of Education; Professional Ethics. Address, John L. Allan, 
Executive Secretary. 


South Carolina 


COLUMBIA—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA: 
June 13-August 14. Basic Principles of Shorthand and Type- 
writing and Their Application; Elementary Accounting; Intro- 
duction to Business; Analysis of Accounts; Materials and 
Methods in Bookkeeping und Junior Business Subjects; Ma- 
terials and Methods in Secretarial Science. Address, J. A. 
Stoddard, Director of Summer School. 

ROCK HILL—WINTHROP COLLEGE. Short Session, 
June 12-July 21; Long Session, June 12-August 11. Principles 
of Accounting; Business Law; The Management of Personal 
Finances; Educational Psychology; Principles of Education; 
Measurement in Education; Extracurricular Activities in the 
School Program; The Curriculum of the Public Schools; Busi- 
ness English; Economic Geography; Principles of Economics; 
Mathematics of Finance. Address, Mowat G. Fraser, Dean. 


South Dakota 


ABERDEEN—NORTHERN NORMAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL: June 6-July 14. Shorthand; Advanced 
Dictation; Typewriting; Business Administration; Salesman- 
ship; Advertising; Administration, Supervision, and Curricu- 
lum Construction. Address, Merle Trickey. 


VERMILLION—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA: 
June 7-July 19. Typewriting; Shorthand; Accounting. Address, 
Lucile Pizley. 


Tennessee 


KNOXVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: Two 
Terms, June 12-July 19; July 20-August 25. Elementary and 
Intermediate Accounting; Business Law; Methods of Teaching 
Retail Merchandising; Principles of Economics; Banking; 
Typewriting; Secretarial Problems; Applied Secretarial Prac- 
tice; Office anagement; Elementary Statistics; Business 
Statistics; Teaching the Social-Business Subjects; Curriculum 
Construction in Business Education. Address, Director of Sum- 
mer Session. 


MURFREESBORO—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 6-August 26. Accounting; Economic Geography; Type- 
writing; Shorthand. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

NASHVILLE—GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: Two Terms, June 12-July 19; July 20-August 26. 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Methods and Materials in General 
Business Education; Problems in Business Education; Business 
Principles. Address, Secretary. 


Texas 


COMMERCE—EAST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 6-July 15. Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Shorthand and Typewriting; Elementary Accounting; 
Business Law; Salesmanship. Second Term, July 17—August 25. 
Advanced Shorthand; Elementary and Advanced Typewriting; 
Advanced Accounting; Advanced Dictation; Teaching Com- 
mercial Subjects; igh School Bookkeeping; Marketing. 
Address, Registrar. 

HUNTSVILLE—SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 5-July 14; July 17-August 24. 
Teaching Bookkeeping; Foundations of Business Education. 
Address, J. Roy ells, Head, Department of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

NACOGDOCHES—STEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 5—July 14; July 17- 
August 26. Typewriting and Office Practice; Secretarial Prac- 
tice; Commercial Law; Principles of Accounting; Shorthand; 
Advanced Accounting; Cost Accounting; Auditing Principles. 
Address, Registrar. 

SAN MARCOS—SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: June 5-August 26. Business Law; Penman- 
ship; Advanced Accounting; Banking. Address, A. A. Grusen- 
dorf, Registrar. 

WACO-BAYLOR UNIVERSITY: June 7-August 18. 
Introductory Accounting; Auditing; Accounting Seminar; 
Statistics; Managing Personal Finances; Business Law; Busi- 
ness Correspondence; The Teaching of Commercial Work; 
Elementary Shorthand and Typewriting. Address, Registrar. 
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WICHITA FALLS—HARDIN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
May S1-July #9. Elementary and Advanced Accounting, 
Shorthand; Typewriting. Address, Dr. George M. Crutsinger 


Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY—UNIVERSITY OF UTAH: June 
12-July 21 Elementary Shorthand; Elementary and Advanced 
Typewriting; Investments; Marketing; Principles of Economics. 
Address, President’s Office. 


Vermont 


BURLINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT: July 
5-August 15. Typewriting; Secretarial Practice; Junior Busi- 
ness Training. Address, Bennett C. Douglas, Director of Summer 
Session. 

Virginia 

FREDERICKSBURG—MARY WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 12-July 15; July 17-August 19. Be- 
ginning and Advanced Shorthand; Sepocaiing, Accounting, 
and Office Practice; Business Law; Business Organization; 
} nea and Banking; Economics. Address, Edward Alveny, Jr., 

ean 

UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: Two 
Terms, June 19-July 29; July 31-September 2. Elementary, 
Intermediate, and Advanced a Shorthand, and 
Typewriting; Commercial Law; Economic Geography; Survey 
of the Principles of Economics; Labor Problems. Address, 
Registrar. 

Washington 


PULLMAN—THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHING- 
TON: June 19-August 11. Shorthand; Typewriting; Account- 
ing; Transcription Methods and Materials; Business English; 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, and Book- 
keeping; Teaching Methods and Material in Distributive Sub- 
jects; Fhe Business Curriculum for the High School. Address, 
Director of Summer Session. 

SEATTLE—UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: Two 
Terms, June 19-July 19; July 21-August 18. All courses in 
Economics and Business Education. Address, Henry A. Burd, 
Director of Summer Quarter, 110 Education Hall. 


Wisconsin 
WHITEWATER—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
19-July 28. Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; Sub- 
ject-matter courses. Address, State Teachers College. 


Wyoming 
LARAMIE—UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING: Two Terms, 
June 12-July 19; July 20-August 25. Elementary Accounting, 
Typewriting, and Stenography; Business Administration; In- 
dexing and Filing; Marketing; Investments; Survey in Sta- 
tistics; Elements of Business Law; Money and Credit; Principles 
of Economics. Address. Director of Summer Session. 








Office Experience Club 


Jacques Lurie, stenographic teacher at 
the Bartram High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has organized an Office Ex- 
perience Club so that students can actually 
be taught office routine in an office atmos- 
phere. His plan is to approximate office con- 
ditions as much as possible. The office of 
the Club is divided according to the stand- 
ards of a business organization. There is a 
filing department, a bookkeeping depart- 
ment, a duplicating department, and a 
stenographic department. Each of these de- 
partments has a secretary. There are now 
thirty-four girls and six boys participating 
in the work of the office. 

Students are admitted to the office only 
after they have been interviewed by Mr. 
Lurie, who acts as the employer. All stu- 
dents applying for work in the office must be 
in the 11B class and they must have a 
knowledge of typewriting and shorthand. 
Mr. Lurie feels that the Club is proving 
very much worth while. 
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Florida Education Association 


The officers of the 
business education sec- 
tion of the Florida Edu- 
cation Association, who 
were elected at the an- 
nual meeting held on 
March 16, 17, and 18 at 
Tampa, Florida, are as 
follows: president, 
Chester Crowder, High 
School, Leesburg; vice 
president, Arthur Hen- 
derson; secretary, S. T. 
Sawyer, Jr., High School, 
Tavares; treasurer, Mrs. 
Freed Peden, High 
School, Avon Park. 

“Ts Commercial Education Consummating 
Its Mission?”’ was the topic of the talk given 
by Raymond G. Laird of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Kermit D. Ferris of the Leon High 
School, Tallahassee, spoke on the topic, 
“Business Education Curriculum Revision.” 
The meeting was presided over by L. C. 
Harwell, the retiring chairman. 





Chester Crowder 


Tennessee Business Teachers 


The title of the commercial section of the 
Tennessee Education Association was for- 
mally changed to the Department of Busi- 
ness Education of the Tennessee Education 
Association at the annual meeting which 
was held on April 7 in Nashville. 

At the morning session, a new constitu- 
tion and bylaws were adopted. According 
to the new constitution, there are four vice 
presidents, one for each of the four districts 
in Tennessee. There are to be district meet- 
ings held each fall, at which time the chair- 
man of each district will be appointed. The 
chairman of each district will serve as a vice 
president of the state organization. 

The newly elected officers of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education are: president, 
Jared Maddux, Science Hill High School, 
Johnson City; secretary-treasurer, Cleora 
Weaver, High School, Sparta. 


Knauss Joins De Paul Faculty 


Benjamin J. Knauss, 
who recently retired as 
director of commercial 
education, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, has accepted a posi- 
tion at De Paul Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Illinois, to 
teach Advanced Theory 
and Practice of Pitman 
Shorthand and Problems 
of Business Training. 

A testimonial dinner 
was held on January 25 
at the Morrison Hotel in 
Chicago in recognition of 
the outstanding work 
done by Mr. Knauss. 
He had been city director of commercial 
studies in Chicago since 1927. 

A successor to Mr. Knauss has not as yet 
been announced. However, the work of 
the department is now under the supervision 


of Mrs. Marion Tedens. 





B. J. Knauss 


California Business Education Conference 


The sixth annual California Conference 
of Business Education was held on April 1 
at the Hotel Whitcomb, San Francisco, 
California. The conference was sponsored by 
the California State Department of Educa- 
tion in co-operation with the Federated 
Business Teachers Association of California. 

The morning program consisted of talks 
by Arnold C. Argo, principal of the Sequoia 
Union High School, Redwood City; Ruth J. 
Plimpton, Fullerton Junior College, Fuller- 
ton; and Dr. Earl Blackstone, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. A. E. 
Roth, president of the San Francisco Em- 
ployers Association, appeared on the pro- 
gram immediately following the luncheon 
meeting at the Furniture Mart Club. 

The newly elected president of the Feder- 
ation is Blake W. Spencer of the University 
of California, Berkeley, California. Mr. 
Spencer served as vice president during the 
past year. 








Ohio Commercial Teachers 


More than 400 commercial teachers at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Ohio Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, which met in 
Columbus, Ohio, on April 1. “Consumer 
Aspects in Business Education” was the 
general theme of the departmental meetings. 
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The newly elected officers of the Associa- 
tion are: president, E. F. Steadman, Ports- 
mouth High School, Portsmouth; vice presi- 
dent, Paul Cutshall, Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati; secretary-treasurer, Gale Watts, 
Portsmouth High School, Portsmouth. 
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BOOKKEEPING 


AND 


ACCOUNTING 


By McKinsey 
v 


Revised by Piper 


McKINSEY’'S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 
Fourth Edition, will appeal to you because of its sim- 
plicity, its smoothness, and its accuracy. It contains 
many new features that will not be found in any other 
textbook. Tremendous amounts of effort and time have 
been expended in making this new revision complete 
in every detail. 


VOLUME I deals with the elementary principles of 
bookkeeping developed from the balance sheet ap- 
proach. The authors have developed an unusually 
effective plan in presenting a thorough and a practical 
discussion of bookkeeping for vocational and for per- 
sonal uses. Many new exercises and projects are 
important additions in this new revision. 


VOLUME II provides a complete review of first-year 
bookkeeping as well as a careful repetition of all book- 
keeping cycles. There is an analysis of partnership and 
corporation statements. The number of written exer- 
cises in the previous edition has been more than doubled 
in this new edition. Classified New York Regents’ prob- 
lems have been added in the appendix. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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University of Chicago Conference 


The sixth Conference on Business Educa- 
tion to be held on June 29 and 30 at the 
School of Business, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois, is planned to be a practical 
work conference based on tke background 
and points of view of the previous confer- 
ences. “Business Education in School Situ- 
ations” is to be the general theme of the 
1939 conference. 


The following is the program that has been 
arranged: 


THURSDAY, JUNE 29 


Theme: “A Tentative Rating Scale for Business 

Education” 
Work “premade te Report (Closed Ses- 

sion 

A Work Committee, composed largely of teachers, 
has undertaken to make a study of opinions which 
have been collected through a questionnaire circu- 
lated to educators, administrative officers, and busi- 
ness leaders. These opinions are reactions to a 
series of propositions which are considered as basic 
to the development of a rating scale for business 
education. The Work Committee will endeavor to 
translate these opinions into concrete suggestions 
which may be applied in school situations. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 30 
Morning Session: 9:00 a. M. 

Theme: “Criteria and Implementation” 

Presiding: Edward A. Duddy, professor of marketing, 
School of Business, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 

“A Minimum Program in Business Education”— 
Leverett S. Lyon, director of educational activities 
and public relations, The Brookings Institution 

“Evaluation of Business Education Criteria”— 
Ralph W. Tyler, chairman of the Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 

“Business Education Criteria in Classroom Situa- 
tions’—Dr. McKee Fisk, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Luncheon at Judson Court: 12:15 p. m. 
Afternoon Session: 2:00 Pp. m. 

Presiding: Harald G. Shields, associate professor, 
School of Business, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Report of Work Committee on a Tentative Rating 
Scale 

Individual Interpretations of Tentative Rating Scale 

Discussion from the floor 


Georgia Education Association 


C. A. Swenson of the Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia, is the newly 
elected president of the commercial section 
of the Georgia Education Association, which 
met in Atlanta on March 24. The other 
officers of the Association for 1939 are: vice 
president, Herbert Squires, Greenleaf Secre- 
tarial School, Atlanta; secretary, Frances 
Starr, Russell High School, Atlanta. 
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Tri-State Association 


The spring meeting of 
the Tri-State Commer- 
cial Education Associa- 
tion was held on April 14 
and 15 at the Hotel Wil- 
liam Penn, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. A semi- 
formal party was held on 
Friday evening, April 14. 

The Saturday program 
opened with a business 
meeting and an election 
of officers. The principal 
speakers at the meeting 
were Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 
New York City; Clyde M. Rowe, Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and 
Henry G. Weaver, director of Customer 
Research Staff, General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, Michigan. At the luncheon meeting 
held on Saturday, an award was presented 
to the membership chairman having the 
greatest increase in enrollment. 

Dr. E. G. Miller, director of commercial 
education and writing in the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
was elected president for 1939. Dr. Miller 
has served the Pittsburgh Public Schools 
since 1912. The other officers elected are: 
first vice president, Karl M. Maukert, Duffs- 
Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia; second vice president, William A. 
Walter, High School, Crafton, Pennsylvania; 
treasurer, Russell Bobbitt, Fifth Avenue 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
secretary, Galia M. Null, High Schooi, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania. W. B. Elliott of 
The Elliott School of Business, Wheeling, 
West Virginia, is the newly elected member 
of the executive committee. 

. * ° 
Junior High School Conference 

The fifteenth annual Junior High School 
Conference was held at New York Univer- 
sity, New York City, on March 17 and 18 
under the auspices of the School of Educa- 
tion of New York University. The general 
theme of the conference was “Practices and 
Procedures in Junior High Schools.” 

The aim of this year’s conference was to 
present reports and discussions of practices 
and procedures which are actually going on 
in junior high schools at the present time. 
The conference consisted of general sessions 
held Friday and Saturday and panel dis- 
cussions groups held Saturday morning. 





Dr. E. G. Miller 
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Delta Pi Epsilon 


The first national 
meeting of the Delta Pi 
Epsilon . Fraternity, a 
graduate honorary fra- 
ternity in business edu- 
cation, was held on Fri- 
day, April 7, at the Hotel 
Governor Clinton, New 
York City. There were 
several out-of-town mem- 
bers and guests at the 
meeting. 

The following officers 
were elected to serve 
during 1939: president, 
Dr. Charles Hainfeld, 
director of business edu- 
cation, Union City, New Jersey; vice presi- 
dent, James O. Thompson, University 
Preparatory School and Junior College, 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma; treasurer, Dr. R. N. 
Tarkington, Hofstra College of New York 
University, Hempstead, New York; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Madeline S. Strony, Newark 
School for Secretaries, Newark, New Jersey; 
historian, Ruby Hemphill, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

The retiring officers are: Dr. Foster W. 
Loso, director of business education, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey; and Clare M. Betz, chair- 
man of the department of secretarial studies, 
Bayside High School, New York City. 





Dr. Hainfeld 


Mississippi Education Association 


O. H. Little of the University High School, 
Oxford, Mississippi, was elected president of 
the commercial section of the Mississippi 
Education Association, which held its meet- 
ing in Jackson, Mississippi, on March 22-25. 
Mr. Little succeeds George Wallace of 
Mississippi State College, State College, 
Mississippi, as head of the Association. 

According to custom, the newly elected 
president will name his secretary at a later 


date. 
= * . 


Pi Omega Pi 


Alpha Kappa Chapter of Pi Omega Pi, 
honorary professional fraternity in com- 
mercial education, was installed in the 
Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Arkan- 
sas, on Saturday evening, March 18. J. 
Frances Henderson, national organizer of 
the fraternity, installed the chapter. Miss 
Henderson is on the faculty of the Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
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Catholic High School Typing Contest 


The seventh annual National Catholic 
High School Every-Pupil Typing Contest, 
sponsored annually by the National Catholic 
High School Typists’ Association, was held 
on March 9 in each of the schools holding a 
membership in the Association. 

The winners of the school trophies in the 
novice, Class A, division, are as follows: 
first place, Mt. St. Benedict Academy, 
Crookston, Minnesota; second place, St. 
Xavier’s High School, Junction City, Kansas; 
third place, St. Gabriel’s High School, 
Glendale, Ohio. The winners in the amateur, 
Class A, division are: first place, St. Mary’s 
Academy, Leavenworth, Kansas; second 
place, Mt. St. Benedict Academy, Crooks- 
ton, Minnesota; third place, St. Xavier’s 
High School, Junction City, Kansas. The 
winners in the novice, Class B, division are: 
first place, Girls Catholic High School, Hays, 
Kansas; second place, St. Cecilia’s Academy, 
Washington, D. C.; third place, Regina High 
School, Norwood, Ohio. The winners in the 
amateur, Class B, division are: first place, 
Girls Central High School, Butte, Montana; 
second place, Catholic Central High School, 
Hammond, Indiana; third place, St. Xavier’s 
Academy, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Blue ribbons were awarded to the ten 
highest ranking individuals in the novice 
and amateur, Class A and Class B, divisions. 
Special accuracy awards for perfect papers 
were won by Louis Wiesner, St. Joseph’s 
College and Military Academy, Hays, 
Kansas; and Rita Steinhauer, Regina High 
School, Norwood, Ohio. 

There were many contestants, in both the 
novice and the amateur divisions, who re- 
ceived honorable mention for high scores. 

The Individual Pupil Typing Contest, 
sponsored by the National Catholic High 
School Typists’ Association, was held on 
April 27. The results of the contest have not 
as yet been announced. 


Alabama Education Association 


At the annual meeting of the commercial 
section of the Alabama Education Associa- 
tion, which was held on March 23-25 at 
Montgomery, Alabama, Mildred Stephens 
of West End High School, Birmingham, 
was elected president. The other newly 
elected officers of the Association are: vice 
president, Mrs. T. A. Bowling, Sidney 
Lanier High School, Montgomery; secretary- 
treasurer, Amelia Walston, Jefferson County 


High School, Tarrant City. 
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‘20TH CENTURY”’ is the unquestioned leader in 
its field. It has been adopted in nearly 13,000 
schools. During the last six years, it has been 


adopted at a rate of at least 1,000 schools a year. 


20 CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


THIRD EDITION 
LESSENBERRY * JEVON 


The methods and the teaching devices used in this new edition were 
carefully tried out in the classroom before the manuscript was released to 
schools. You will be highly pleased with the logical, scientific way the 
authors have developed fundamental typing techniques. The authors 
have used the direct approach in developing the keyboard. This new 
arrangement permits the student to progress with greater speed and 
accuracy. The constant repetition of each letter of the alphabet estab- 
lishes fundamental habits and quickly leads the student from letter recog- 
nition to word recognition. Memory drills, control-drill paragraphs, and 
‘stencil’ drills are important additions in the revised textbook. 


You may obtain “‘2OTH CENTURY” with optional workbooks and achieve- 
ment tests. There are six objective achievement tests available for each 
year. Samples will be submitted. 


Ww 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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North Carolina Business Association 


The annual meeting of 
the business education 
section of the North 
Carolina Education As- 
sociation was held in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 
on March 17. G. H. 
Parker of the secretarial 
science department, The 
Woman’s College of the 
University of North Car- 
olina, Greensboro, is the 
newly elected president 
of the Association. E. R. 
Browning of the Eastern 
Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege, Greenville, was 
elected vice president, and Mary Howell of 
the R. J. Reynolds High School, Winston- 
Salem, was elected secretary. 


At the meeting, an address was given by 
Harvey C. Andruss of the State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. The 
topic of his talk was “Developing Vocational 
Competency.” ‘Reality in Business” was 
the topic of the talk given by Clyde Blanch- 
ard, managing editor of the Business Educa- 
tion World, New York City. 





G. H. Parker 


Consumer Education Association 


According to a recent announcement, 
Edward W. White, formerly a teacher of 
consumer education in the Lansdale High 
School, Lansdale, Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed regional director of the Consumer 
Education Association for the State of 
Pennsylvania. ‘The Pennsylvania associa- 
tion is a division of the Consumer Education 
Association, 45 Sunnyside Avenue, Brook- 


lyn, New York. 


The following are the purposes of the 
Association, as announced by Mr. White: 
1. To provide a common source of discussion of 
problems in consumer education. 
2. To develop a central bureau for collection of in- 
formation, source material, and research material. 
8. To conduct original researches on a national scale. 
4. 


To list factories and schools open for study by our 
members. 


All teachers in secondary schools and in 
junior colleges who are interested in some 
phase of consumer education and who would 
appreciate contact with other teachers of 
like interests, may join the Association. 
Membership applications should be ac- 
companied by $1.00 and sent to the Con- 
sumer Education Association in Brooklyn. 
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Denver University Conference 


The general theme of the fifth annua: 
Business Education Conference to be hel: 
on June 28 and 29 at the University o: 
Denver, Denver, Colorado, will be “Pro 
and Cons on Consumer Education.” Th: 
conference will begin on Wednesday after- 
noon, June 28, with speakers discussing the 
pros and cons of the following questions: 

1. Children should be taught the unscrupulousness 

of business. 

2g. Consumer education is the duty of the business 

education department. 

8. There is no such thing as a program of consumer 

education on the high school Jevel. 

4. Does the teaching of consumer education dis- 

illusion the high school pupil? 

This program will be followed by panel dis- 
cussions on the question, ““How much should 
high school pupils be taught in consumer 
education?” Business education teachers 
and businessmen will participate in these 
discussions. A social and recreational pro- 
gram is planned for Wednesday evening. 

Guests attending the conference will have 
an opportunity on Thursday morning to 
visit regular commercial classes at the East 
High School, Denver, and to visit also the 
Progressive Education Workshop, which is 
under the direction of the University of 
Denver, on the campus of the Colorado 
Woman’s College. At noon on Thursday 
there will be a luncheon. Dr. A. D. H. 
Kaplan, director of the Government Man- 
agement Department of the University of 
Denver, will be the guest speaker. 

The conference is open to all summer 
quarter students, to business teachers gener- 
ally, and to others interested in the better- 
ment of business education in the various 
types of schools. There are no registration 
fees or incidental expenses other than the 
cost of luncheons and entertainment. 

A detailed program of the conference will 
be available later in the spring. Copies may 
be obtained by addressing the Director of 
Summer Quarter, School of Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


New York Business Association 


The Business Education Association of 
the State of New York will hold its annual 
meeting in New York City on Friday, May 
26, and Saturday, May 27. The Hotel 
Roosevelt has been selected as the head- 
quarters for the meeting. 

Attendance at the meeting this year will 
afford the members an opportunity to visit 
the New York World’s Fair. 
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North Central Association 


George A. Works of the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, is the newly 
elected president of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
He was elected at the forty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Association, which was held 
on March 29-April 1 at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The other officers of the Association are: 
first vice president, W. E. Peik, Dean, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; second vice president, DeWitt S. 
Morgan, Superintendent of Schools, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; secretary, W. W. Haggard, 
principal of the Township High School, 
Joliet, Illinois; William F. Shirley, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Marshalltown, Lowa. 

cd * e 


University of Southern California 


It has been announced that a four-unit 
course in office appliances, stressing both the 
operation and the teaching procedures for a 
large number of office machines, will be 
offered during the summer session of the 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. Dates for the registration of this 
class will be June 17 and 19. Classes will be 
started on June 20 and will continue until 
July 28. The course will be particularly at- 
tractive to teachers planning for the organi- 
zation of a machine course. 

Dr. E. G. Blackstone, in charge of the 
commercial teacher-training program, has 
announced definite plans for the introduc- 
tion of new secretarial administration courses 
to be started next fall. Dr. Blackstone will 
soon complete plans for this four-year course. 

a e * 


Arkansas Valley Teachers 


Dr. McKee Fisk, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, was the 
principal speaker at the annual meeting of 
the Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers’ 
Club, which was held on March 18 at 
Wichita, Kansas. The topic of the talk given 
by Dr. Fisk was “Listen—The Wind.” 
Henry V. Gott, a local attorney, was the 
guest speaker at the luncheon meeting. His 
topic was “Business Education and the Value 
It Is to the Community.” 

The newly elected officers of the Associa- 
tion for 1939 are: president, Fred E. Doepke 
North High School, Wichita, Kansas; vice 
president, M. Fred Tidwell, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
secretary-treasurer, Annabel Phillippe, East 
High School, Wichita, Kansas. 
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South Carolina Teachers 


The newly elected of- 
ficers of the business 
education section of the 
South Carolina Educa- 
tion Association are: 
president, Mrs. Lucia T. 
Hudgens, Boys’ High 
School, Anderson; vice 
president, Manley A. 
Eakins, Limestone Col- 
lege, Gaffney; secretary, 
Carrol James, High 
School, Charlotte; exec- 
utive secretary, Lula 
Royse, High School, Co- 
lumbia; assistant execu- 
tive secretary and treas- 
urer, Clarina Cornwell, High School, 
Columbia. 

The officers were elected at the annual 
meeting held on March 23 and 24 at Colum- 
bia. During the meeting, addresses were 
given by Dr. J. Rion McKissick, president 
of the University of South Carolina, Colum- 
bia; Dr. A. J. Lawrence, head of the depart- 
ment of business education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky; J. C. 
Flemming, district manager of the Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company; and Lucy 
Lee Graves, instructor of distributive occu- 
pation education, Norway, South Carolina. 





Mrs. L. Hudgens 


Michigan Commercial Teachers 


The third annual convention of the 
Michigan Commercial Teachers’ Association 
was held at the Hotel Pantlind, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, on March 24 and 25. 
Several major problems of the commercial 
teachers were discussed at this meeting, in- 
cluding such problems as ““The proper certi- 
fication of teachers who are actually teach- 
ing commercial subjects without training’’; 
“How to plan and organize a distributive 
program to fit the needs of given communi- 
ties’; and “Revision of such commercial sub- 
jects as commercial law, commercial arith- 
metic, and bookkeeping so as to make them 
functional.” 

The newly elected officers of the Associa- 
tion are: president, C. W. Kammerer, Cen- 
tral High School, Detroit; vice president, 
George Strickland, Kalamazoo High School, 
Kalamazoo; secretary-treasurer, Kate Sib- 
ley, Hamtramck High School, Hamtramck. 
The interest and attendance at all the meet- 
ings was reported as being exceptionally 
good 
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Central Teachers Association 


At the meeting of the 
thirty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the Central 
Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation, which was held 
in Des Moines, Iowa, on 
March 31 and April 1, 
E. R. Maetzold of the 
Minneapolis Business 
College, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, was elected 
president. The other 
newly elected officers of 
the Association are: first 
vice president, Lloyd 
Douglas, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa; second vice president, Floyd 
Hancock, High School, Marshalltown, Iowa; 
secretary, Irene Kessler, Gates College, 
Waterloo, Iowa; treasurer, Leora Johnson, 
Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

The attendance at the meeting was the 
largest in many years. Many prominent 
teachers and educators took part in the sec- 
tional programs and the round-table dis- 
cussions. The Private School Executives’ 
Conference, which was held on Thursday, 
March 30, was presided over by Ben F. 
Williams of the Capital City Commercial 
College, Des Moines, Iowa. The chairman 
of the Special Business Teachers’ Confer- 
ence, which was held on Saturday, April 1, 
was Forest E. Moore of the Iowa Board for 
Vocational Education, Des Moines, Iowa. 





E. R. Maetzold 


Kansas Teachers Association 


John H. Groth, president of the Kansas 
State Commercial Teachers Association, 
has announced November 3 and 4 as the 
dates for the convention which is to be held 
at the Hotel Allis, Wichita, Kansas. Speakers 
for the general session program include Paul 
A. Carlson, director of commercial educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin; Howard E. Jameyson, district 
manager of Fox Mid-west Theatres; and 
Clyde I. Blanchard, managing editor of the 
Business Education World, New York City. 
The following round-table sessions will be 
held on Friday, November 8: Secretarial, 
Bookkeeping and Accounting, College and 
Private Schools. 

A detailed program of the meeting will be 
announced in the October issue of THE 
BALANCE SHEET. 
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Place of Commercial Education 
(Continued from page 392) 


curriculum has within it two types of subject 
matter: one type which we might term for 
the want of a better name, skill subjects; 
the other type which we might term infor- 
mative subjects. The technique of present- 
ing the first type is not suitable to the 
latter type, or vice-versa. The skill subjects 
would be classified under the vocational 
objectives. This training would be given 
only to those who would become proficient 
in it. The grade level for skill education is 
in the eleventh and the twelfth years. 

One kind of informative education within 
the commercial curriculum is economic 
education. The commercial department 
should have courses in economics which will 
help to make the student cognizant of his 
environment and which supplement the 
work which rightly belongs to the social 
studies department. But let me warn you, 
do not turn over the whole job of economic 
training to the social studies department. 
Economics is business law working itself out 
and can be taught better by the teachers in 
the commercial department, who have a 
progressive business outlook, than by his- 
torians. 

One of the most common mistakes in our 
discussions is that we move within a rough 
and badly defined sphere of conception, and 
it is easy to overestimate the value of utility 
education, personal education, and cultural 
education. Only when we allow all sides 
full place can the task of our work in educa- 
tion be accomplished. It is our duty to see 
that education for personality development, 
education for citizenship, and vocational 
education should have their rightful places 
in the high school curriculum. 


& ~ © 
Calumet Region Supervisors 


The commerce supervisors of Calumet 
City, Illinois; and Gary, East Chicago, 
Whiting, and Hammond, Indiana, are meet- 
ing monthly to discuss their mutual prob- 
lems in commercial education. Some plans 
of this group are: 

1. To discuss the problems of the curriculum. 

2. To exchange information on business subjects. 

8. To co-operate in joint undertakings, such as busi- 

ness surveys. 

4. To plan joint meetings of the commerce teachers 

in the Calumet region. 

Theodore Fruechling, head of the com- 
merce department of Hammond High School, 
Hammond, Indiana, has been chosen as 
chairman of this group for the present year. 
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Pennsylvania Business Educators 


Clarence G. Enterline, general chairman 
of the program committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Business Educators’ Association, has 
announced Friday, May 12, and Saturday, 
May 18, as the dates of the third annual 
conference of the Association. This con- 
ference is to be held at the Reading Senior 
High School, Reading, Pennsylvania. The 
theme of the conference will be “Appraising 
Business Education.” On Friday evening, 
B. Frank Kyker, acting chief of the Business 
Education Service, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., will speak on “The 
Business Educator Looks at the Business 
Curriculum.” A_ local businessman will 
speak on “The Businessman Looks at the 
Product of the School.” 

The Saturday morning session will open 
at ten o’clock. Lloyd H. Jacobs, head of the 
business education department of Trenton 
State Teachers College, Trenton, New 
Jersey, will speak on “The Business Educa- 
tor Looks at Instruction in Business Educa- 
tion.” “The Businessman Looks at the 
Program of the School” will be the subject of 
a talk to be given by a local businessman. 
Panel discussions will be directed by B. 
Frank Kyker and by Dr. Paul L. Cressman 
of the Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. A contest in 
shorthand and in typewriting will be held 
on Saturday morning. 

The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, Paul Swank, High School, Trevorton; 
vice president, J. L. Hoover, High School, 
Altoona; treasurer, K. Ezra Bucher, High 
School, Mechanicsburg; secretary, Elizabeth 
H. Gintzer, John Harris High School, Harris- 
burg. 


Washburn Retires 


Elmer E. Washburn, who has been head 
of the commercial department of the Fre- 
mont High School, Oakland, California, for 
thirty years and an active teacher for forty- 
five years, will retire at the end of this 
school year. 

Before going to Oakland, Mr. Washburn 
had teaching experience in the high schools 
at Ashland, Klamath Falls, Jacksonville, 
and Silverton, Oregon. He also served as 
principal of the public schools at Redlands, 
California, and as principal of the Fremont 
Evening School, Oakland, from 1917 to 1930. 

Mr. Washburn has long been active in 
educational work, having been president of 
the State Evening School Principals’ Asso- 
ciation, president of the Oakland Evening 
School Teachers’ Association, secretary of 
the Oakland Teachers’ Association, a mem- 
ber of the Bay Section Council of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, and a member 
of the National Education Association. 

Harry C. Eckhoff, who has taught in the 
commercial department of Fremont High 
School for two years, will replace Mr. Wash- 
burn. The degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Commerce and Economics was awarded Mr. 
Eckhoff in 1924. He has also done graduate 
work in business education at the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Eckhoff has had teaching experience 
in the high schools at Orland, Oakland, and 
Vallejo, California. He has also taught in 
the Gallatin County High School, Bozeman, 
Montana, and in the Hall School of Com- 
merce, Seattle, Washington. For several 
years, Mr. Eckhoff has been transportation 
representative for the Yellowstone Transpor- 
tation Company, Yellowstone National Park. 








Teaching of Accruals 
(Continued from page 403) 


The comparison would be concluded by 
showing in columnar form the contrast be- 


The Sale of Merchandise 
December 31, 19— 
Accounts Receivable..................$1,000 


To record sale of goods on account. 


January 15, 19— 


SR Se ee pe Seer ey $2,000 
I ate se is rah ne oc cakag ons a $1,000 
Accounts Receivable.......... 1,000 


To record cash sale of $1,000 
and payment of account in full. 
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tween the two groups of items, as illustrated 
below. This comparison has been used with 
considerable success in the teaching of ac- 
cruals to an elementary accounting class. 


The Sale of the Use of Money 
December 31, 19— 

Accrued Interest Receivable.......... .$12.50 
Interest Income.... ! Dea nas wi eben $12.50 
To record interest earned, but not 
paid, December 15 to December 31. 


January 15, 19— 


tt aN See 2 I $25 
Accrued Interest Receivable......... $12.50 
a rer 12.50 


To record interest earned since Janu- 
ary 1 and payment of interest earned 
between December 15 and Decem- 
ber $1. 
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TYPEWRITING 
by D. D. Lessenberry, co-author 
20th Century Typewriting 





PERSONAL TYPING. The best way to make 
personal typing function is to develop good 
typing skill on the part of pupils so that they 
will have a sense of ease and speed in doing 
their own work. The real purpose of the 
emphasis on personal-use typing is to de- 
velop the pupils’ ability to compose at the 
typewriter. A pupil cannot compose with 
pen and ink or at the typewriter unless he 
has something he wants to say. It is not easy 
to think intelligently about a problem that 
is assigned; and expression is hampered if 
the pupil is hesitant in handling the type- 
writer. Speed in composing at the typewriter 
is essential to the effective use of personal 
typing skill. Certain devices should be used 
in the preliminary steps in teaching com- 
position at the typewriter; the devices sug- 
gested are neither new nor startling, but 
they are summarized here to furnish a 
starting point for the desirable emphasis on 
the right kind of personal typing work. 


1. Read a relatively brief paragraph that 
relates a simple story or that gives some in- 
formation concerning a topic of probable 
interest to the pupils. Tell the pupils that 
they are not expected to remember the exact 
words, but ask them to type the story rapidly 
and in meaningful sentences as they under- 
stood it. 

2. Tell the pupils the purpose of speed 
practice in typewriting and the purpose of 
practice for control. Stress a few funda- 
mental typing habits, such as quick key 
release, quiet hands, control of machine 
parts by touch, continuous carriage move- 
ment, and the use of the hinge motion in 
controlling the shift key. Ask the pupils to 
write a brief paragraph on the thoughts you 
emphasized. 

8. Ask the pupils to write a brief para- 
graph on what happens to them when they 
are taking a timed test. 

Note: With all such assignments, you can 
teach pupils how to erase errors as they type 
or how to interline and type in rough draft 
form. This work in the early stages should 
not be checked for accuracy in typing, but 
rather for facility of expression. 

These suggestions should be considered 

. the first steps in teaching composition at the 
typewriter. 
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LAW 
by Dwight A. Pomeroy, co-author 
Commercial Law 





USING DIAGRAMS. The use of diagrams is 
an invaluable aid in a presentation of the 
subject of law. A diagram helps the pupils 
to understand legal relations and it helps 
them to solve legal problems. Cases or con- 
cepts which at first appear complex to the 
pupil may become entirely clear when they 
are visualized through diagrams. 

Take, for example, the difference between 
suretyship and guaranty. That the surety 
and the principal make identical promises to 
the creditor may be shown by an arrow 
pointing as follows: 


P andS >C 


In explaining guaranty, there are two ar- 
rows showing that the promises are not 
identical. Thus: 
P >C< G 

The pupil can easily see, by the use of a 
diagram, that a promise of a friend to be- 
come a guarantor does not create a guaranty; 
hence, it would not be necessary to have the 
promise in writing. The arrows point thus: 


F > P: >C 


An agreement whereby one person prom- 
ises to pay or to deliver material to a third 
person is easily shown, through a diagram, 
to be a third party beneficiary contract, 
because the promise arrow points one way 
and the performance arrow points in the 
opposite direction. Thus, the diagram would 
appear as follows: 


F< P >T 


This type of contract is easily distinguished 
from a novation when the case is diagramed. 
In a novation, the arrows form a triangle. 

Even simple concepts may be shown more 
effectively by means of diagrams, as in 
unilateral and bilateral contracts. In the 
first instance, the relation shows one arrow 
pointing from the promisor to the promisee, 


as: 
pP—————>A 
In the second instance, there are two arrows, 
or one line with arrowheads pointing in both 
directions, showing the two promises, as: 
P< >P 

The use of diagrams should be emphasized. 
Their use is invaluable in reducing a com- 
plicated set of facts to a simple issue. 
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BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
by Ralph R. Rice, co-author 
Business Arithmetic 








SELLING REALISTIC THINKING. Everyone re- 
members Thomas Riley Marshall’s famous 
remark, “What this country needs is a good 
five-cent cigar.” I wish someone of equal 
prominence would say, “What this country 
needs is a little realistic thinking.” 

Not long ago a teacher, apparently greatly 
perturbed, informed me that “they” were 
going to take business arithmetic out of the 
schools as a separate subject and that “they” 
were going to try to teach it along with junior 
business training and bookkeeping. Now, 
just who are the mighty and mysterious 
“they” who dare to flout fundamentals so 
unthinkingly? 

I suppose we shall have to let the crack- 
pots have their day before we can return to 
saner thinking and give fundamentals their 
right place in education, economics, politics, 
and almost everything else; but why not do 
some realistic thinking about this problem? 
Many of us not only feel, but we also know 
from experience that arithmetic is so im- 
portant, so basic in business, and so funda- 
mental in life that it should be recognized as 
a separate entity and not be broken down 
into such minute particles that it is lost sight 
of entirely. Businessmen tell us every day 
that our pupils do not have the required skill 
in arithmetic. Our pupils would have even 
less skill if business arithmetic were taught 
in connection with other subjects. How can 
we find a market for our pupils if we continue 
to flout the advice of those who employ the 
boys and girls who attend our high schools? 


Why not accept business arithmetic as the 
fundamental subject it is, teach it as such, 
and review it, if necessary, in bookkeeping 
and business training? How much book- 
keeping and how much business training will 
be taught if the teachers of those subjects 
must stop to develop the required skills in 
arithmetic? Some people do not know “‘what 
is what” even when they are told. Realistic 
thinking is too much for them! It’s about 
time that all of us realize the truth of 
Coolidge’s remark, “The chief business of 
this country is business.” What this country 
needs, and this has peculiar significance to 
business educators, is someone who can say 
“No” to the educators who would wreck 
our entire business education program. 
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JUNIOR BUSINESS 
by Clay D. Slinker, co-author 
General Business 





IDEALS AND ATTITUDES. General business 
study provides experiences and situations 
that are favorable to the acquirement of in- 
formation, skills, habits, attitudes, and ideals 
consistent with the objectives of public 
education. Brief mention has been made in 
this series of articles of procedures relative to 
skills, habits, and the gaining of information. 
There the teaching procedure may be com- 
paratively simple and direct. But the teach- 
ing procedure cannot be simple in the de- 
velopment of ideals or attitudes. These come 
more reliably as by-products or, in the lan- 
guage of Kilpatrick and others, as con- 
comitants. 

In a unit on business law and ethics, the 
pupils should learn that laws are made for 
the benefit, the protection, and the guidance 
of people. Through skillful guidance from 
the teacher, pupils should acquire the atti- 
tude that a primary purpose of law is the 
protection of people. Pupils should be made 
to realize that business is based upon agree- 
ments and faith that agreements will be ful- 
filled. Such realization should form a basis 
for high ideals in business conduct. Pupils 
should get from the brief treatment of law 
and ethics an understanding that certain 
agreements and actions are essentially con- 
tracts, and that they are legally as binding 
as if they were formally written and signed 
by all persons involved. Since the purpose 
of this principle is to add to the convenience 
and the speed of carrying on ordinary busi- 
ness affairs, pupils should acquire the right 
attitude toward implied contracts along with 
precautions against entering too lightly into 
obligations. Without being soft or gushing, 
the teacher can review passages involving 
the teachings conducive to improvement of 
attitudes and ideals. 

In all this, the teacher should not force 
pupils to express their feelings or their re- 
actions. These expressions should come of 
the pupils’ own volition. Teachers should be 
cautious in praising pupils publicly for their 
high personal ideals. Overpraise is embar- 
rassing. The teacher should not make ap- 
parent his aim to develop certain ideals and 
attitudes. Ideals cannot be injected. Don’t 
hurry the case! Don’t moralize! Don’t 
sermonize! Use concrete cases. 
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New Literature 














Research Applied to Business Education. By 
Benjamin R. Haynes and Clyde W. Humphrey A 218- 
page, cloth-bound book designed to help the commerce 
teacher in understanding some of the major and more 
difficult problems of research. The book gives an ex- 
planation of the successful methods used in collecting 
and in classifying data that is intended to be used for 
graduate theses. An ideal book to be used in graduate 
departments of institutions for higher learning, and 
also as a handbook for the new business teacher who 
wishes to study his professional problems objectively. 
Price $2.00. Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York, New York. 


Teaching Aids Exchange Quarterly. Edited 
and directed by Cletus E. Zumwalt and John R. 
Humphreys. A 118-page, mimeographed, paper-bound 
book of teaching aids submitted by teachers. When- 
ever a contributor sends in a complete idea completely 
written and ready for publication, Teaching Aids pub- 
lishes it as it is. ““The Clinic” is a regular feature of the 
quarterly. The February issue of the quarterly covers 
such topics as “Office Practice,” “Character Training 
in a Typing Class,” “Grading Beginning Typing Stu- 
dents,” “Accuracy Chart for Typing Classes,” “Getting 
Paid for It,” “Study and Testing Device for Short 
Forms and Special Characters,” “A Syllabus in Con- 
sumer Education,” “Point System in Shorthand,” and 
“A Ten-Minute Lesson Plan for Teaching Elimination of 
Waste Motion in Inserting and Removing Paper From 
the Typewriter.”’ Price $1.50. Teaching Aids Exchange, 
Post Office Box 242, Modesto, California. 


Educating the Consumer. Part I. A 72-page, 
eg ery mimeographed booklet prepared by Mrs. 

uth Black Fowell under the direction of Professor 
May L. Cowles of the Home Economics Department, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, in co- 
operation with the Works Progress Administration. 
Educating the Consumer is divided into two parts: 
Part I is an eight-lesson study outline, “Consumers in 
the Modern Market;” Part II is now in preparation 
and will deal with the buying of specific commodities, 
such as food, clothing, and household equipment. Each 
section of Part I is offered as an opportunity for the 
consumer to become acquainted with the market in 
which his buying is done, with the characteristics of the 
consumer himself, and with the various means which 
are being taken to improve the consumer’s position. 
Price 25 cents in Wisconsin and 40 cents outside the 
state. A discount of 15 per cent within the state and 
10 per cent outside the state is made when five or more 
copies are ordered. Miss Almere L. Scott, Director, 
Department of Debating and Public Discussion, Uni- 
versity Extension Division, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Facing the Future. A printed booklet containing 
23 pages of straight copy material used in the Interna- 
tional Commercial Schools Typewriting Contest which 
was held in Chicago, Illinois, on June 22, 1938. The 
strokes are counted for every line. Teachers will find this 
test valuable for supplementary exercise work and for 
timed writing practice. Single copies 10 cents; twelve 
copies $1.00. Going South, the 1937 fifteen-minute test, 
may be obtained for 2 cents a copy W. C. Maxwell, 
Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 


Office Appliance Manual. Prepared by the office 
appliance class of the Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. A 65-page, mimeographed, 
paper-bound booklet providing a complete outline of 
instructions in the operation of the various office ap- 
pliances. The instructions have been prepared from 
practical experience and are designed to aid the stu- 
dent in the learning activities. Not available for dis- 
tribution. Information may be obtained by writing W. 
Rude, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa. 


A Visual Education Monograph. By James P. 
Fitzwater. A 34-page, mimeographed, paper-bound 
booklet dealing with the problems involved in estab- 
lishing and in maintaining a visual education program 
in the secondary school. The booklet was prepared in 
answer to a number of requests for information con- 
cerning the organization of the Visual Education 
Service in Lake View High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
The utilization of educational sound and silent films and 
the procedure followed in the setting up of a visual 
education service is described. Price 50 cents. James P. 
Fitzwater, Lake View High School, 4015 North Ash- 
land Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Indices of Good Teaching. The Fifth Yearbook 
of the National Commercial Teachers Federation. The 
1989 Yearbook is devoted to the indices of good teach- 
ing—indices which may be crystallized, defined, sharp- 
ened, and made practicable through the medium of 
supervision not only in the public schools, but also in 
the private business schools. Its purpose is three-fold: 
1. To outline the principles of good teaching procedure; 
2. To stress the need for more than a personal check-up; 
and 8. To provide an application of the general ideas and 
theories of those contributing to the Yearbook. The 
book is divided into three parts: Indices of Good Teach- 
ing; Supervision and Good Teaching; and Good Teach- 
ing Procedures. The teacher will find it a valuable 
source from which to obtain the teaching ideas and 
procedures of recognized authorities in commercial edu- 
cation. Price $2.50, subject to a 20 per cent discount 
to members and dealers. J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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"cog TRUPLEEMPHANI 


t \ Fourth Edition 
te 


Q Commercial Law 


By Peters and Pomeroy 


In every part (chapter) and throughout all the 

discussions, the student is shown how the 

particular subject matter is of value and im- 

portance from the points of view of the indi- 
Written from three : ; ; ; 
: : vidual, the businessman, and society in gen- 
points of view— ’ 

eral. The course therefore has a triple value. 
1. The Individual New cases and new examples have been in- 
2. The Businessman troduced. Numerous pictures and illustra- 
3. Society in General tions correlate with the subject matter. Im- 
portant new topics have been introduced, 
such as those pertaining to social security, 











unemployment compensation, and old-age 
pensions. 

With the textbook you may 
obtain a workbook and a set 
of achievement tests contain- 
ing an examination. A teach- 
ers’ manual is furnished free. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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As Mickey Would Say It 


The teacher was trying to impress upon her young 
pupils in the tenement district the importance of being 
original. She illustrated by saying: 

“Mickey, repeat these sentences in your own words: 
‘1 see a cow. The cow is pretty. The cow can run.’ ” 

Mickey said: “Boy, lamp de cow. Ain’t she a honey! 
An’ I ask you, kin she take it on de lam?” 


Helpful 


A French mistress was instructing a class of people 
in the elements of her language. One little boy, on being 
asked to repeat a certain sentence, hesitated, and the 
teacher began helpfully: ““Ces yeux .. .” 

The pupil’s eye brightened. “Sez me,” he answered 
triumphantly. 

e ee 


A Comeback 


Street Car Conductor: “Madam, this transfer has ex- 
pired.” 

Irate Passenger: “‘Well, you can’t expect anything 
else with your cars ventilated the way they are!” 


Chronic 


Teacher: “Why are the works of Chaucer and Dickens 
called classics?” 
Williams: “Because they are enough to make any 
class sick.” 
eee 


Clean Poetry 


“Between the dark and the daylight, when night is 
beginning to lower. Now children, repeat the next line 
yourselves,” commanded Miss Jones. 

“Comes a pause in the day’s perspiration that is 
followed by a good cold shower,” came from the back 
row. 

eee 


Serious Question 


Old Maid: “Oliver, I wouldn’t slide down the ban- 
nister like that!” 

Oliver: ““Wouldn’t you, Miss Prim? Then show me 
how you'd do it!” re 


He Got It Straight 


“‘Well, my son, what did you learn in Sunday School 
today?” 
'~ “We learned all about a cross-eyed- bear.” 

“About a what?” 

“Yes, sir, named Gladly. We learned a song about 
him; all about ‘Gladly, The Cross I’d Bear.’ ” 
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Laugh- and the World 








L aughs with You 


Forgetfulness 


The clergyman drew near to the baptismal font and 
directed that the candidates for baptism should now 
be presented. A woman in the congregation gave a 
gasp of dismay and turned to her husband, whom she 
addressed in a strenuous whisper: 

“There! I just knew we'd forget something. John, 
= run right home as fast as you can and fetch the 

aby.” 


Company Dinner 


“Well!” sighed the minister, patting his stomach 
fondly. “I don’t often eat a dinner such as I’ve had 
today!” 

The atmosphere seemed so congenial and clubby 
that the host’s small son felt obliged to say something. 
“Neither do we!”’ he confided. 


* * + 
Saved 


Friends at the club were complimenting the judge 
on his having been in a stooping posture at the time a 
missile whizzed over his head during an election riot. 

“You see,” remarked the judge, dryly, “‘had I been an 
upright judge, it might have been serious.” 

eee 


Anyhow, It Was Good Luck 


Tom: “The same tornado that blew away my fa- 
ther’s wagon dumped an automobile in the front yard.” 
John: “Huh, that’s no tornado. That was a trade 
wind.” 
eee 
Sunday 


First Grader: ‘‘Gee, Jimmy, when I went by your 
house this morning, I heard somebody swearin’ some- 
thin’ awful.” 

Second Grader: “Aw, that was my dad. He was late 
for church and couldn’t find his hymnbook.” 


Smart Clerk 


Woman (telephoning): “I sent my little boy to your 
store for two pounds of plums and I got only a pound 
and a half. Your scales must be wrong.” 

Fruit Dealer: “My scales are all right, madam. Have 
you weighed your little boy?” 


Mathematically Speaking 


Teacher: ““Tommy, in the Smith family there are the 
father, the mother, and the baby. How many does 
that make?” 

Tommy: “Two, and one to carry.” 
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It's planning time — 





a NEW textbook— 


INTRODUCTORY 
ECONOMICS 


By Dr. J. H. Dodd 


The selection of an economics book is becoming increasingly more im- 
portant because of rapidly changing economic conditions, the establish- 
ment of new governmental policies, and the effects of economic and govern- 
mental control of business and industry. 


INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS will appeal to you because of the author's 
unbiased treatment of economic principles. The subject is presented on a 


functional basis—the discussions have been brought down to the practical 
realities of the pupil. 


INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS is an attempt to help the pupil adjust 
himself more readily to the social and the economic environment in which 
he lives and to help him face his life on a wiser and a safer economic basis. 


The discussions are exceedingly refreshing and vitally important. The 
textbook has a new approach, new content, and new emphasis. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING co. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
Sr tara kt. Ss. Ft 3 I N SUSTRES S Eu Vt &OTi Os 
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e Teachers 
e Positions 





e Schools for Sale 
e Schools to Buy 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced woman t her of 


rrr i llag 





cial subjects desires 
preferably in the South or West. 
Excellent references. Available June 1. Address, No. 261. 








Young man, 34, with degree and 14 years’ business college 
experience in teaching and soliciting, desires to make change 
from present position. Can teach accounting, law, Gregg short- 
hand, penmanship, typewriting, and related subjects. Can also 
teach machine calculation, including Burroughs Calculator and 
banking Cc , and Underwood Elliott Fisher 
bookkeeping machine. Is now one of the principles in the ac- 
counting department of a large school. Address, No. 262. 








Single man with B. S. degree desires position in well- 
established business college. Has had 9 years’ business college 
teaching experience and 2 years’ practical bookkeeping and 
general office work. Can teach accounting, Gregg shorthand, 
penmanship, law, and allied subjects. Desires reasonable be- 
ginning salary with ch for adv t. Address, No. 263. 








Young woman desires summer position. Has had 10 years’ 
experience in public and private school work. Has also had 
practical business experience. Is a specialist in extracurricular 
field. Will teach any commercial subject, travel, lecture, or 
manage small school. Location unimportant. Address, No. 264. 





Lady teacher with A. B. degree in commercial education de- 
sires change in position. Has had both teaching and office ex- 
perience. Is thoroughly familiar with Gregg shorthand and 
20th Century Bookkeeping. Address, No. 265. 





Lady teacher desires position with well-established business 





Experienced lady teacher with degree desires position in 
high school or business college. ny ooh teach _Gregg shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, busi English, and 
allied subjects. Salary of pee bana “importance. Address, 
No. 270. 








Capable, thoroughly experienced lady teacher desires posi- 
tion in a well-established business college. Can teach begin- 
ning and advanced Gregg shorthand (functional), Stenotypy, 
English, and allied subjects. Address, No. 271. 





Experienced director of commercial teacher training desires 
position. Prefers the North. Holds Master’s and Doctor’s 
degrees. Has been in present position for 9 years. Salary re- 
quirements reasonable. Address, No. 272. 





Experienced man teacher, 23, desires summer or winter 
position. Holds B. S. degree with two summer’s graduate work. 
Can teach Gregg shorthand, typewriting, accounting, business 
law, and allied subjects. Has had practical office experience. 
Address, No. 274. 





Experienced lady teacher desires position in first-class 
business college. Can teach Gregg shorthand (functional), 20th 
gf Bookkeeping, typewriting, and office training. Address, 

o. 275. 


Young man, 25, with B. S. degree and 3 years’ teaching ex- 
perience, desires position with a business college during sum- 
mer months. Prefers teaching, but will do soliciting work if 
expenses are paid. Available May 29. Address, No. 276. 





Middle-aged man with 12 years’ high school, commercial 


h 





college. Has had business as well as teaching experience. Can 
teach Gregg and Bowdon shorthand and allied subjects. Ex- 
cellent references. Available immediately. Address, Pearl 
Lucille Miller, General Business College, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





Young man, 26, a commerce graduate of the University of 
Iowa, desires position as commercial teacher in summer school 
of some private school or b Il West preferred. Is 
teaching commerce at present time. Address, No. 266. 








Married man, 35, with 11 years’ high school teaching ex- 
perience, desires summer teaching position in private school, 
i] . high school, or college. Has B. A. degree with 
major in business administration, and M. A. degree with major 
in commerce and minor in economics. Can teach economics, 
commercial law, salesmanship, consumer education, business 
arithmetic, money and banking, and bookkeeping. Has also 
had sales experience. Address, No. 267. 








Young lady with A. B. degree desires either teaching or 
secretarial position. Has taught Gregg shorthand, 20th Century 
Bookkeeping, and typewriting. Is also certified to teach office 
practice, junior business training, economics, English, and 
French. Has had practical business experience. Is employed at 
present, but can leave on short notice. Address, No. 268. 





Experienced lady teacher desires position in good business 
college. Can teach Gregg shorthand (functional method), 20th 
Century Bookkeeping, typewriting, and allied subjects. Avail- 
able immediately. Address, No. 269. 





Successful, reliable salesman desires position with good 
school. Commission basis only. Owns car. Best of references. 
Address, No. 273. 


Balayze Sheet 





1, and junior college teaching experience, and 4 years’ 
business experience, desires position in a junior or senior 
college, or a business school of college rank. Has B. A., M. A., 
and LL. B. degrees, and is certified to teach al! commercial 
subjects, but is especially qualified to teach accounting, 20th 
Century Bookkeeping, business law, economics, shorthand, 
typewriting, and office and civil service training. State salary 
and subjects to be taught. Address, No. 277. 





An experienced business college man with a pleasing and 

dynamic personality | desires a position as manager of a business 

Will leasing with privilege of purchasing, or 

Me consider buying an interest. Give full details. Address, 
R. L. Musselman, Camden, Indiana. 








Married man with business college education and college 
degree, desires summer teaching position. Has had 9 years’ 
experience teaching shorthand, typewriting, correspondence, 
office procedure, and commercial methods. Available June 10. 
Address, No. 278. 





Married man, 37, desires position in reliable business school 
in executive or semi-executive capacity. Has taught in same 
school for 14 years, and has served as vice-principal during last 
8 years. Specialized in English, correspondence. and typing, 
but can also teach accounting, 20th Century Bookkeeping, 
business mathematics, calculation, penmanship, spelling, 
office machines, and Gregg shorthand. Has also had 3 years 
practical office experience. Prefers East. Excellent references. 
Now employed, but available after June 30. Address, No. 279. 





Married man, 35, with 8 years’ experience as high school 
instructor of bookkeeping, commercial law, commercial! arith- 
metic, typewriting, and salesmanship, desires a position in a 
senior high school or college. Has had 2 years’ experience as a 
student-fund treasurer. Holds B. S. degree and is now work- 
ing for M. A. degree at Columbia University. Address, No. 280. 
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Lady teacher with B. S. degree and experience in teaching 
all commercial subjects, desires position in high schooi, junior 
college, or b ss colleg Has also had practical business 
experience. Excellent references. Employed at present, but 
can be released. Address, No. 281. 








Experienced field man with excellent record desires position 
Can produce results. Can also do office work in business school- 
Available now. Address, No. 282. 





Lady teacher with B. S. degree and work toward Master’s 
degree, desires summer teaching position. Has had teaching 
experience in high school and business college, as well as 
practical office experience. Can teach Walton and 20th Century 
Accounting, and all other commercia: subjects. Will consider 
permanent position. Middle West preferred. Address, No. 283. 





Lady teacher with B. A. degree desires to make better con- 
nection. Has had office experience as well as teaching experi- 
ence in private schools, high school, and college. Can teach 
bookkeeping, typewriting, and shorthand, including reporting. 
Prefers advanced dictation. Address, No. 284. 





Young lady with 10 years’ high school teaching experience 
desires position in reliable business college. Has A. B. degree 
and work toward Master’s degree. Now employed, but avail- 
able after June 1. Address, No. 285. 





Married man, 32, with two degrees desires position as 
teacher or administrator in college or university. Has had 10 
years’ experience teaching salesmanship, bookkeeping, com- 
mercial law. commercial arithmetic, economic geography, and 
consumer education. Is at present high school business man- 
ager and head of commercial department. Has had 2 years’ 
selling experience and 2 years’ clerical experience. Address, 
No. 286. 





Married man, 46, with experience as high school teacher of 
commercial subjects, desires summer position. Will consider 
permanent position. Available June 1. Address, No. 287. 





Personnel director and employment manager of New Yerk 
State Employment Office for the past year, desires business 
college or college position. Well qualified in administrative 
and teaching fields. Address, No. 288. 





Young lady desires summer or permanent position in large 
high school, business school, or small college. Has taught in 
private business school, and is now employed in a teacher- 
training institution. Has also had practical experience as a 
secretary. Available after June 8. Address, No. 289. 





Capable man instructor desires teaching or managing posi- 
tion in first-class business school with option of buying half 
interest or all at end of first year. Has teaching degrees and 
10 years’ experience. Would also consider a partner to start 
a school. Excellent references. Address, No. 290. 





Young lady. 23, desires position in small college or univer- 
sity. Has had teaching experience in large senior high school 
and in teacher-training institution as supervisor and instructor 
in education. Has also had practical office experience. Will 
receive Master’s degree this summer. Address No. 291. 





Young man, 34, author, speed typist, and holder of 175- 
word shorthand medal and adding machine championship for 
past ten years, desires position in preparatory school, high 
school, college, or business school. Has three degrees and 
state life certificates to teach commercial subjects, English, 
and social studies. Will receive Doctor’s degree in June. Has 
had over 12 years’ teaching experience and several years’ 
practical office experience. Is now doing research work in small 
high school. Available immediately. Will also consider fall 
position. Address, No. 292. 





Man, 37, desires position in reputable school. Has had ex- 
perience teaching commercial subjects in both public and pri- 
vate schools, has been principal in two commercial schools, 
and has owned and operated school. Employed at present, 
but can leave on short notice. Address, No. 293. 





Young man, 27, at present manager of a progressive busi- 
ness school, desires to make change. Can teach bookkeeping, 
accounting, typewriting, business English, Comptometer, 
billing machines, and Speedscript. Is an experienced solicitor, 
and has successfully operated employment department. Best 
of references. Available in June. Would also consider leasing 
good school. Address, No. 294. 
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Experienced school executive desires position as manager 
of good school. Will invest equipment or cash. Will consider 
teaching on above-secondary school level. English, law, 
psychology, economics, salesmanship, German, or French. 
Has Master’s degree in education. Wife is also a commercial 
teacher. Address, No. 295. 





Married man desires summer teaching position in reliable 
business college. Would consider permanent position. Willing 
to begin at moderate salary. Has taught in a city high school 
and junior college for the past 14 years. Can teach all commer- 
cial subjects. Holds B. S. degree and a special proficiency 
certificate in commercial education. Is now working toward 
M. 8S. degree and studying for C. P. A. examination. Has had 
actuai experience in public accounting, bookkeeping, and office 
= Excellent references. Available June 1. Address, No. 





Man with 16 years’ experience in teaching bookkeeping, 
accounting, commercial arithmetic, business law, rapid calcu- 
lation, spelling, penmanship, comptometry, and shorthand 
(Gregg, Pitman, and Speedwa), desires to locate permanently 
with an A-1 business college. Has a pleasing and dynamic 
personality. Address, R. L. M 1 . Camd Indiana. 








Married man, 38, with college degree and several years’ 
teaching and supervising experience, desires permanent 
position as principal, business manager, or department head 
of a growing junior college or a good business college located 
in Central states. Available June 1. Excellent references. 
Address, No. 313. 





Man with 18 years’ teaching experience desires position as 
teacher of commercial subjects in business college or as super- 
visor of penmanship in a public school. Can teach bookkeep- 
ing, commercial law, and commercial arithmetic. Can also do 
vocational guidance work. Has had 10 years’ actual business 
experience in large stere. Address, No. 317. 





Middle-aged married man with B. C. S. degree and broad 
experience in high school and business school teaching, de- 
sires position as principal, head of accounting department, or 
manager of a high-class business school. Can teach English, 
law, penmanship, 20th Century Bookkeeping, Sherwood’s 
Accounting, auditing, income tax, and other commercial sub- 
jects. Has had several years’ auditing and soliciting experience. 
Has managed own school and has served as principal of large 
Eastern business college. Available June 1. Address, No. 318. 





Experienced manager and teacher-solicitor, 33, desires 
position managing school on profit-sharing basis. Holds M. B. 
A. degree. Has had practical business experience as well as 
teaching, managing, and promotional experience. Unusually 
adept in the field of advertising and sales. Now employed, 
but desires change for more attractive proposition. Available 
on one month’s notice. Address, No. 319. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced teacher-solicitor with excellent 
personality. Opportunity for ownership later, or part ownership 
now. Must have credentials and successful experience as 
solicitor. Address, No. 297. 





WANTED: Woman teacher between 25 and 40, with suc- 
cessful experience, to take charge of secretarial department 
in a small! school. Must have degree and executive experience. 
Give full particulars in first letter. Correspondence held con- 
fidential. Position open after July 1. Address, No. 298. 





WANTED: Teacher for summer months in business col- 
lege in southern California. Room and board in home of 
owner as compensation, with privilege of visiting places of 
interest over the week-ends, including San Francisco Fair. 
Address, No. 299. 





WANTED: Young man, single, to teach in a Massachusetts 
business school. Must be able to teach 20th Century Book- 
keeping and allied subjects. Must be thoroughly dependable. 
Position open September 1. Address, No. 300. 





WANTED: Woman with ability to teach a comprehensive 
secretarial course in a high-grade commercial school. Per- 
manent position. Give education, experience, age, references, 
and former connections. Address, No. 301. 





WANTED: A high-grade field representative for a first- 
class commercial college. Applicants who have a knowledge 
of commercial subjects and who own a car will be given prefer- 
ence. Address, College of Commerce, Wheeling, W. Virginia. 


Balayze Sheet 








WANTED: Expert fieldman for business college in Mis- 
souri. Must have good education, fine personality, selling ex- 
perience, and closing ability. Must own car. State age, ex- 
perience, references, and send recent photograph. Splendid 
opportunity for the right person. Address, No. 302. 





WANTED: Woman teacher with college degree and ability 
to teach comprehensive secretarial course. Experience not 
required. School is exclusive, enrolling young women in 
private classes. Small investment necessary. Address, Room 
200, 6546 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, California. 





WANTED: High-type fieldman for secretarial school 
located in North Carolina. Must have good education, out- 
standing ag ye expert salesmanship and closing ability. 
Must be free to travel extensively and must own a car. Prefer 
man who has taught commercial subjects; teaching-selling 
position could be developed. Would consider partnership at 
later date if services are satisfactory. State age, experience, 
references, and send recent photograph. Excellent permanent 
opportunity for the right person. Address, No. 303. 





WANTED: Penmanship teacher for small business school 
in the South. Prefer elderly man, of good health and char- 
acter, who is able to execute and to teach skillfully business 
and ornamental penmanship, lettering, and designing. Knowl- 
edge of other commercial subjects valuable. Small salary. 
Address, No. 304. 








WANTED: Lady teacher, with college degree, to teach 
shorthand and typewriting in a new business school in a city of 
125,000 located in eastern Pennsylvania. Position open Septem- 
ber 1. Give age, training, experience, references, salary de- 
sired, and send recent photograph. Address, No. 314. 





WANTED: Lay teacher to teach Gregg shorthand, type- 
writing, and Stenotypy. Position permanent. Address No. 315. 





WANTED: Male teacher, thoroughly qualified to teach 
bookkeeping and correspondence during nine months of school 
year, and fitted to do field work during summer months. Give 
age, qualifications, and experience. Address, No. 316. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To lease with option of purchasing, or to pur- 
chase all or part interest in a good school of di size. 
Location unimportant. Must have best of reputation and must 
be able to stand rigid investigation. Give price and lease terms; 
also sale price and terms. Address, No. 305. 








Experienced manager and teacher-solicitor with M. B. A. 
degree, desires to buy good school on percentage basis. Will 
consider leasing with option of buying within two years. Pre- 
fers the South. Best of references as to ability, character, and 
financial responsibility. Address, No. 320. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: One-half interest in a well-established, suc- 
cessful, two-teacher business school. Fully equipped; no com- 
petition. First mailing for June term ready to mail to 2,000 stu- 
dents in territory. Will sell half interest for $900 to manager, 
or man and wife, with good references as to teaching-manag- 
ing-soliciting ability. Prefer someone who can start teaching 
and soliciting within next few weeks. Address, No. 306. 





FOR SALE: Small, New England business schoo in good 
territory. Excellent proposition for a teacher having a small 
sum to invest. Selling because of other business in a different 
field. Price, $1,500. Address, No. 307. 





* FOR SALE: Small business school in the South. Fine 
location and good territory. Real money-maker for man and 
wife. Low expense. Some cash or collateral y; balan 
on easy terms. Address, No. 308. 


FOR SALE: Well-organized business school for young 
women only, located in the South. Has enrollment of about 80. 
Excellent faculty. Address, No. 309. 











FOR SALE: All or half interest in a growing business col- 
lege established 20 years ago in a city of 10,000 with a trade 
territory of 100,000. Best location in city, and exceedingly low 
rent; new building. Annual enrollment more than 100; night 
school extra. Good reputation; no debts; no competition. 
Excellent equipment and good student body. School located in 
one of South Central states. Owner selling because of other 
interests. Address, No. 312. 


Balarze Sheet 





FOR SALE: Small business school in an educational cen- 
ter. Has been operating successfully for 26 years. Being sold 
because of owner’s ill health. Address, No. 310. 





FOR SALE: Private business school in the heart of Vir- 
ginia. Excellent territory from which to draw prospects. Good 
mailing list. School is well located in an up-to-date building; 
* — new. Price, $1,800; half interest, $900. Address, 

0. bs 








Texas Technological College 


The Department of Economics and Busi- 
ness Administration of the Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, Texas, has of- 
fered for the first time during the present 
year work leading to the degree of Master of 
Business Administration. The degree of 
Master of Arts with a major in economics or 
business administration, has been offered at 
the college for a number of years. 

The applicant for the degree of Master of 
Business Administration may select as a 
major one of the following fields: accounting, 
finance, marketing, industrial management, 
or public administration. 

J. O. Ellsworth is head of the Department 
of Economics and Business Administration 
at Texas Technological College. 


Consumer Education Conference 


Several hundred educators, business and 
government leaders, and others who are 
interested in education for the consumer, 
attended the three-day discussion of the 
problems of consumer education which was 
held under the auspices of the Institute for 
Consumer Education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Dr. W. W. Charters, director of the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, and director of 
educational research at Stephens College, 
presided at the opening session on Monday, 
April 3. The following speakers appeared 
on the program: Harold S. Sloan, director of 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc.; Sadie 
Orr Dunbar, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Helen Judy 
Bond, president of the American Home 
Economics Association; James M. Wood, 
president of Stephens College; D. E. Mont- 
gomery, Consumers’ Counsel, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration; Colston E. 
Warne, professor of economics at Amherst 
College, Amherst, Massachusetts; Dr. A. 
D. H. Kaplan, professor of economics at the 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado; 
Donald M. Nelson, vice president of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co.; and John Denson, presi- 
dent of the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. 
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SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 


By WALLACE B. BOWMAN 











There are reproduced in this new textbook 418 actual busi- 
ness letters. These letters, occurring in series, were selected 
from several hundred prominent business offices. The 
incoming letters are in full typewritten form and the out- 
going letters are in shorthand plates (Gregg). The interest- 
ing discussions of valuable business information are pre- 
ceded by a word and phrase list. These lists provide for 
practice on the most difficult words in the letters which form 
the body of each chapter. 


Chapter 41 will serve as a basis for determining speed 
progress. There are 129 letters standardized by an average 
of 125 words and a syllable intensity 
of 1.40. 


All of the material in the textbook is . | (| 


nit(! 
iI 


divi it 


intended for dictation purposes and is 
therefore counted in groups of 20 
words to make rate dictation easy. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 








EEFECTIVE 
BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


By R. R. Aurner 


Neu 


SECOND EDITION 


1939 


Enriched new content that will stimulate and capture the 
student's interest and imagination. A new revision, richly 
illustrated with fresh material. All factual material used in 
the old edition has been reappraised and revalued to keep 
it abreast of the latest developments in the correspondence 
field. Step by step the student is led through the process 
of developing the body of the letter, expanding the main 
thought, and analyzing and constructing well-planned, 
forceful business letters. Grammatical construction, ordi- 
narily dull and uninteresting, is presented in a new way. 
Grammar is applied in terms of letter-writing situations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 





